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PATRONS: :—This issue of THE RESEARCHES begins the sixth year 
of its publication under our direction. Rev. A. A. Lambing, the His- 
torian of Western Pennsy}vania, edited it for two and a half years prior 
to the transfer of the publication to us. 

So THe REsEARCHEs begins the ninth year of life. We are satisfied 
the years have been useful ones to American Catholic historical en- 
deavor. Since THE RESEARCHES started, all the endeavors of a public 
character in the preservation of Catholic historical material have been 


inaugurated. 
The peculiar feature of THE REsEARCHEs plan—that of presenting 
documentary records—though not one to attract or retain ‘‘popular’’ 


appreciation is yet one which has proven its merit to be such as to win 
recognition as the true source of historical examination and the tounda- 
tion for accurate relation of events, The true life, the real pith and 


marrow of past events must be found in the existing records. These 
were of lifeful interest to the actors in the events of past days. When 
brought to our present-day-light they glow with life and we can better 
see persons as they were and realize events as they occurred when the 
fading or hidden letter or record is transcribed and presented to our 
view. 

Documents given THE REsEARCHEs are faithful transcripts of the 
originals. Omissions not palatable to modern or uninformed minds are 
not made. Alterations to fit present views or state of affairs are not 
tolerated. The Past must speak as the then Present did. The actors 
must again play their parts to our vision as they did to the seers of their 
day. So we trust to be faithful to our peculiar and somewhat unpopular 
line of activity in Catholic endeavour. 

May St. Anthony ‘-by whom treasures lost, are found again’’ accept 
the patronage of THE RESEARCHEs for 1892 as under it have past the five 
years of fair success and great usefulness of the Magazine. 

Patrons: We greet you for 1892. 
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AROHBISHOP OARROLL’S REPLY TO UNFOUNDED AND UNMERITED 
IMPUTATIONS AGAINST ROMAN OATHOLIOS. 
*[From MS. In Archives, Baltimore. ] 


Abp. Carroll is afraid that Mr. Hewes will not be able to print the en- 
closed to-day but he will much oblige the Abp. if it be in his power. 


Aug. 15. 
Mr. Hewes 
refused to print these remarks but they appeared in The Amer- 
ican where they were published at my request. A. B. ° 
Mr. EDITOR: 


Who could have expected that a minister of the Gospel instead of en- 
deavoring to calm the violence of passion, excited by political contention in 
this city,-would at this time attempt to increase animosity by superadding 
the bitterness of Religious invective to the rage of civil disputation ? Yet is 
it too true that last Sunday, the pulpit of one of the churches which ought 
to be consecrated to charity and truth, was a theatre resounding with the 
most unfounded and unmerited imputations against Roman Catholics, a 
meritorious body of citizens. It was no alleviation to this unprovoked 
attack that the Preacher prefaced it by adeclaration that modern R. 
catholics were not affected by his gross Misrepresentations of the doctrines 
of their church. If he had informed himself before he assumed the char- 
acter of a Preacher in Israel he would have learned that the Catholics of the 
present day glory in subscribing to and professingand in maintaining the 
worship of their ancestors from the Origin of Christianity thro’ every age 
dowu to the present days. They would betray their cause and the cause of 
truth if they were so base to be gratified with or rather not tobe indignant 
at the sycophantic compliment of their having renounced the doctrines of 
their forefathers. When these and their tenets were described in the color 
of Blood in the garb of superstition and folly, the Preacher should have ex- 
amined impartially antient history as well as modern falsifyers of it. Cal- 
umny is a deadly weapon and it is more grievous when it darts its Poison 
into many victims of its rage or its rancour. If extensive utility was in- 
tended by the author of the sermon he is invited to Print and submit it to 


critical examination. 
A R, CATHOLIC. 


Balt’ Aug. 15, 1812. 

















CHURCH PROPERTY AT LANCASTER, PA, [804. 3 


INVENTORY OF ARTIOLES BELONGING TO THE OHUROH AT LANOAS- 
TER PA,1804, LEFT BY FATHER DE BARTH. 


LArchives Saltimore Case 11 Letter G..] 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Jan 16th An inventory of the articles belonging to the Presbytery of 
Lancaster. and which were left here by wy Predecessor Rev’d de Barth, 


who did not sigu his name to the inventory. 


1 Kitchen table, 

1 Kitchen dresser, 

7 oval delf dishes, 
15 plates, 

1 sallad dish, 

6 Tea cups & Saucers, 
2 tea pots, 

1 cream jug, 

1 white coffy pot, 

5 pewter dishes, 

6 Milk pots, 

2 tin coffy pots, 

1 coffy mill, 

3 smoothing irons, 

1 tin water kettle, ¢ 
1 tin kullender, 

2 pair snuffers, 

1 dutch canon stov, 
1 old trunk, 

20 pounds hard soap, 
1 tin roaster, 

2 Cedar tubs, 

Pork 100 Ibs beef 60 in pickle, 
2 washing lines, 

1 demi-john, 

1 round tea table, 

1 Square table, 

1 small tin stove, 


1 Milk strainer, 

1 tin quart pint & half pint, 
2 iron pots, small, 

1 saspan, 

1 Dutch oven, 

1 frying pan, 

1 grid iron, 

1 set Candle mols, (tin) 

7 pewter table spoons, 

5 teaspoons, 

1 pickle jar, 

1 Iron ladle, 

1 lron spoon, 

1 Iron scimmer, 

1 Ironfiesh fork, 

2 old brass candle sticks, 
2 foldfjapan ditto, 
1 large Bin with 20 bushels oats, 
1 Cow, 

2 pair pot trammels with chain, 
1 Dough trough, 

I large basket, 

2 flower bags, - 

1 bread basket, 

1 round cherry table, 

3 rush bottom chairs, 

1 oak cupboard, 

1 four bottle castor, 











2 quart decanter, 

3 wine glasses, 

20 green bottles, 

2 bedsteads, 

5 pair sheets, 

7 pillow cases, 

1 double Dutch blanket, 

2 single ones, 2 
2 small garden hoes, 

2 iron wedges 1 mall, 

1 wheel barrow, 

1 grass scythe & rake, 

1 sweeping brush, 

1 large milk cooler, 

1 hob saver croat not quarter full 
1 churn, 

2 kegs, 
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4 half pint tumblers, 

1 gallon stone jug & half gallon, 
1 small Sarver, 

2 feather beds, 

3 smiill table cloths 6 towels, 
1 small cupboard, 

1Hay fork & dung ditto, 

1 spade & shovel, 

1 wood ax, 

4 cords hickory wood, 
1 grindstone & frame. 


+ ton Lay, 

1 rain water cask with conduc- 
2 barrels, [tor, 
1 half bushel measure, 

1 trunk, 


All this is in the lower house. So I attest. Fras. Fitzsimon this 9th 


Feb. 1804. 


9th Feb, 1504. 
In the House Adjoining the Church. 


1 clothes prass, 


1 table with writing desk, 


5 windsor painted mahogany chairs, 1 armed rusk bottom chair, 


1 pair brass and. iron, 

1 sheet iron fire fender, 

1 sweeping brush, 

1 large ten plate stove complete, 
1 counter pain, 

1 old table & writing desk, 


1 pair tonges 2 shovels 1 brush, 
3 pair window curtains, 

2 cords hickory wood, 

1 bed stead & chaff bed, 

1 walnut, —— 


bookshelves with a few old books—the Holy Court, St. Augustin or the 


Endorsed, 
Inventory of effects at Lancaster left by Mr. de Barth. 


City of God, the life of St. Ignatius in English and a few others which will 
be taken care of during my incumbency. 


FRAN’S FITZSIMONS. 
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GOVERNOR MORRAY APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF OANADA “ATTENDING 
OLOSELY TU THE BEHAVIOR” OF THE OLERGY—UNEASINESS OF 
THE OANADIANS REGARDING THE SUOOESSION OF THE 

PRIESTHOOD—HOW TOSATISFY THEM, 
{Canadian Archives Series Q Vol. 1 P. 251.} 
GOVERNOR MuRRAY TO LORD EGREMONT. 


QUEBEC, 23rd October 1763. 
My Lorp, 

I am Honored with your lordship’s letter of the 13 th August, signifying ~ 
that His Majesty had been most Graciously Pleased to nominate me His 
Governor of Canada. 

So distinguished a mark of my Royal Master’s Favour, and of His appro- 
bation of my weak Endeavors for His Service, call upon me for the most 
Publick Acknowledgments, and have made such a deep and lasting im- 
pression in a grateful heart, that no time or place can or ever will efface it. 

Assoon as I receive the King’s Commission and Instructions, I shall 
apply the greatest Diligence to the execution of His Majesty’s Commands. 
The Task is arduous, but Zeal will make up for many Defects and 
I despair not of discharging the very great trust reposed in me, with Fidelty 
to my Prince, and to the Satisfaction of his new subjects. 

His Majesty’s Directions, with regard to the treatment of the Clergy of 
this Country shall be most punctually complied with; I am _ very fully 
sensible of the indispensable necessity of attending closely to their Behavior. 

This point however, as your Lordship very well observes, must be art- 
fully managed; for the Canadians, if I may be allowed to judge, are an 
honest good People, but much attached to their Religion, and full of respect 
for their Priests. ~ 

They have most certainly conceived some uneasiness at the words of . 
the treaty, and alledge their Fears are not for themselves but for their Chil- 
dred if no Provision is made to supply the Priesthood, as Vacancies happen, 
and notwithstanding I have endeavored by every Method to assure them, 
Expedients were thought of and Measure would be taken to obviate this 
inconvenience, it has not been in my power to prevent them deputing this 
Bearer Monsieur Charest to present an address to His Majesty on the 
Article, tho’ [ absolutely refused to transmit it. 
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I must however do this Gentleman the Justice to assure your Lordship, 
he isa worthy good man, tho’ his Zealfor the Religion in which he has 
been educated, rather inclines to Bigotry. 

At the same time I have really so good an opinion of him, and of the 
Generality of the sensible men of this Country, that I verily believe, could 
some means be devised to educate their youth, and to continue the Priest- 
hood, they would without much Reluctance part with the Hierarchy and 
for this purpose, I take the liberty to offer the following expedient. 

The Seminary of Quebec was instituted for the Education of youth, and 
to fit them for Holy Orders. 1t formerly depended of the Seminaire des 
Missions Etrangeres at Paris, as the members of the latter named the 
Superior of that here, but their Estates are entirely distinct, and that of 
Quebec is no way obliged to account to the other; I would therfore pro- 
pose encouraging this Seminary to educate the youth as heretofore, and when 
fit for entering into orders, these should be sent at the Publick Expence 

* to the Dominions of the most friendly Powers, to be there ordained, and 
return here to exercise their Functions. 

As the Jesuits have undergone a severe Persecution in most of the 
Roman Catholic Countries. those residing in Canada will not think it hard 
to be dismissed with a Pension; they are but a few, some of them aged, and 
it would not require a very large sum to provide for them all. 

Their Estate might be put under proper Management and such of their 
Lands (which are the very best in the Country) as are unconceded might be let 
to English Farmers (encouraged on Purpose to introduce a better Notion 
of Husbandry, and to mix with the people) the produce of the whole to be 
applied to defray expence proposed, and if there is a surplus, it may be em- 
ployed for other Publick uses. 

The Seminary of Montreal is immensely rich, and connected with that 

. of St. Sulpice at Paris in Purse and every thing else; It would therefore 
in my Opinion be very right to oblige them to sell their effects in this Country 
except they consent to break off that Dependence, and unite their Fortune, 
and Endeavours for the Instruction of tlie youth, to the Seminary of Quebec. 

This appearsto me the most Feasible means of procuring a National 
Clergy, without continuing a Bishop, would give universal satisfaction and 
make the Canadians in t.me forget their former connexions. 

The Government of the Churck might be continued as at present in 
three Vicars General, who can perform all the requisite Functions except 
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Ordination, the King appointing one of them Superior of the Seminary, 
where he would preside, and have his Maintenance without any additional 
charge. 

If Monsieur De Loutre should venture any where within my reach I 
shall not fail to follow His Majesty’s Directions with regard to him, but 
shall take care to act with that caution and Circumspection which are so 
strongly and so properly recommended. 

In answer to your Lordship’s additional Favour of the 13th August, re- 
lative to Monsieur La Corne, I takethe Liberty to enclose copy of an Ex- 
tract of a letter dated 22nd July which I had the Honour to write to Lord 
Shelburne upon this subject. If I am not very much deceived the Hopes of 
procuring a Mitre, rather than any extraordinary Zeal for Religion, were the 
strongest motive for his coming to London and for his stay there; as he is 
disappointed of his favourite Scheme, I hardly think he wiJl return here, 
except the Court of France prevails upon him to take that step in order to 
serve their own private purposes, in which case your Lordship may assure 
His Majesty, I shall watch him most closely, at the same time that if he 
behaves with that Decency and moderation becoming his station, he shall 


be treated with all due Civility and Respect. 
As there is another Gentleman set out from hence on the same Errand 


a Monsieur Montgolfier, and under the same pretence. I take the liberty 
also of enclosing copy of a Paragraph of my letter to Lord Shelburne of the 
14th September, which will I hope convince your Lordship, of the attention 


I have constantly paid to the Motions of these Gentry. 

As I received your Lordship’s several Favours only yesterday, and that 
I expect the Vessell, by which this is zonveyed, to sail to-morrow, I cannot 
enlarge so much on these matters, as I otherwise would, for which Reason I 
must also defer answering your Lordship, with regard to Madame de Rigand, 
to some other opportunity, as it an affair I never heard of before. 

Before I conclude this, Permit me to return your Lordship my most 
sincere thanks, for the very Polite and obliging manner in which your 
Lordship was pleased to convey the Kings most gracious intentions towards 
me; May I beg your Lordship would, as an additional Favour, lay at His 
Majesty’s Feet, the strongest assurance of my constant Zeal and Devotion 
to His Royal Service and that of His Family. I have the honor to be with 
the utmost Truth and Regard, My Lord! 

Your Lordship’s most obliged most obedient 
and most faithfull humble Servant, 
JA. MURRAY. 
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OONSEORATION OF A OOADJUTOR BISHOP OF QUEBEO IN 1772 
WITHOUT THE AUTHORITY OF GEORGE III. THE LIEO- 
TENANT GOVERNOR'S REASON FOR ALLOWING IT. 


LORD DARTMOUTH TO LIEUT. GOVERNOR CRAMAHE, | 


(Canadian Archives, Series Q. Vol. 8, p. 167.] 


[ Extract. | : 
WHITEHALL, Sept. 2nd, 1772. 


Lieut, Gov. Cramahé, 

Sm: 

Your having permitted the person styling himself Bishop of Quebec, to 
consecrate a Coadjutor in consequence of Powers which you say he had re- 
ceived for that purpose and which I presume must therefore mean from 
some foreign ecclesiastical authority, appears to me to be a matter of the 
highest importance, and the more so as I do not find upon the fullest ex- 
amination that any authority whatever has at any time been given by His 
Majesty for the exercise, within the Colony, of any powers of Episcopacy in 
matters relative to the religion of the Church of Rome. 

‘ In this view therefore of that measure, it seems to me of a nature that 
will require the most serious consideration, and as everything that concerns 
the State of Quebec, with regard as well to its civil as to its ecclesiastical 
Constitution, is now in deliberation at the Privy Council, I shall accordingly 
receive His Majesty’s Commands to lay before that Board such parts of your 
secret Dispatch of the 25th of July, as relate to that proceeding. 


Iam &c. DARTMOUTH. 


LIEUT. GOVERNOR €RAMAHE TO LORD DARTMOUTH. 
[Canadian Archives. Series Q, Vol. 9, p. 51.] 
(No. 5.) QUEBEC, 22nd June, 1773. 
My Lorp: 

Your Lordship is pleased to mention in your Dispatch No. 4, that the 
Civil Constitution and other necessary arrangements for this Province were 
under the consideration of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 1 most sincerely 
wish for the good of the King’s Service, and the Happiness of the People, 
that matter may be soon brought to official conclusion. 
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It has ever been my opinion, I own, that the only safe and effectual method 
of gaining the affections of His Majesty’s Canadian subjects to His Royal 
Person and Government, was, to grant. them all possible Freedom and In- 
dulgence in the exercise of their Religion, to which they are exceedingly 
attached, and that any Restraint laid upon them in Regard to this, would 
only retard, instead of advancing a change of their Ideas respecting religious 
matters; by degrees the old Priests drop off, and after a few years will fur- 
nish the Province with a Clergy entirely Canadian ; this could not be 
effected without some Person here exercising Episcopal Function, and the 
allowance of a Coadjutor will prevent the Bishops being obliged to cross 
the seas for Consecration and holding Personal Communication with those 
who may not possess the most friendly Dispositions in the British Interests. 

I am happy in the approbation my conduct in regard to the Franciscan 
Friar has received, and the manner in which your Lordship is pleased to 
express yourself on the Occasion, calls for my very sincere and hearty thanks. 

I have the honour to be with the greatest respect, My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
and most Humble Servant, 
H. T. CRAMAHE. 
Earl of Dartmouth, 
One of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State. 


LORD DARTMOUTH TO LIEUT. GOVERNOR CRAMAHE 
(Canadian Archiyes, Series Q, Vol. 9, p. 157.] 
(No. 10.) [Extract. ] 
WHITEHALL, December 1st, 1773. 
Lieut. Gov. Cramahbé. 
Sir: 

Your Dispatches numbered from 4 to 10 inclusive have been received 
and laid before the King, and I have the satisfaction to acquaint you that 
the affairs of Canada and the arrangements necessary for the adjustment of 
whatever regards the Civil Government of the Colony are now actually 
under the immediate consideration of His Majesty’s Servants, and will 
probably be settled in a very short time. 
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You may be assured that I will not fail in thnis considertion to urge 
the Justice and Expediency of giving all possible satisfaction to the new 
Subjects on the Head of Religion, and to endeavour that the arrangements 
with regard to that important part of the Interests be established on such a 
Foundation that all Foreign Jurisdiction be excluded, and that all those 
professing the Religion of the Church of Rome, may find within the Colony 
@ resource for everything essential to the free exercise of it, in the true 
spirit of the Treaty. 

Iam &c., DARTMOUTH. 





BISHOP BRIAND OF QUEBEC RESIGNS AND HIS COADJUTOR 
TAKES THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO KING GEORGE III. 
1782, 
Minutes of the Executive Council, relative to the demission of Mr. Briand 
Bishop of Quebec. 
Canadian Archives Series Q, Vol, 24 p. 40, 


At the Council Chamber in the Bishop’s Palace. 
Thursday, the 2nd Decemher, 1784. 


PRESENT. . 

The Hon. Henry Hamilton Esq., Lieutenant Governor, Commander in 
chief. Hugh Finlay, Thomas Dunn, Francis Sevesque, Edward Harrison, 
John Collins, Adam Mabane, George Ponral, J. G. C. Delery, Henry 
Caldwell, Francis Baby & Samuel Hollané Esqrs. 

The Lieutenant Governor informed the Council that he had received a 
letter from the Reverend Mr. Briand, Superintendent of the Romish Church 
in the Province, signifying His intention on account of age and infirmity 
to resign his charge in favor of the Reverend Louis Phillippe Marianchau 
D’Esgly His Coadjutor with His Majesty’s approbation, and authorized 
Mr. Finlay, Mr. Dunn, Mr. De Lery aud Mr. Baby to administer to him the 
Oath required to be taken by the act of the 14th of His present Majesty- 
In consequence of which these Gentlemen having duely administered said 
Oath, made return thereof to remain in the Council Office. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS AT NEW YORK TO 
THE INHABITANTS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 1775. 
(MS. Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol, 11, p. 233,] 


In Provincial Congress, 
New YorE, June 2d, 1775. - 
Friends and Countrymen, 

The parent of the Universe, hath divided this Earth among the children 
of men, and drawn out the line of their habitations. This great God, 
having ordained that aJl our joys and sorrows here below, should proceed 
from the effect of human actions, upon human beings, our situation has 
drawn togetber this great bond of mutual dependance and enabled us to 
deal out injuries and kindness to each other. We consider you as our 
friends, and we feel for you the affection of Brothers. 

The great question between Britain and her Colonies, is, whether they 
are subjects or whether they are slaves. 

The rights delivered down to us by our forefathers, the venerable Laws 
of our Country, have subjected our own property to our own disposal, nor 
hath any earthly power a right to take it away. Mankind ought to be gov- 
erned by the dictates of Justice, and not by the hand of oppression, The 
peaceable enjoyment of what we yet call our own, and that Liberty which 
confers on every man the right of adoring his God in the manner which he 
humbly thinks most agreeable to the divine nature ; these are the objects of 
all our labors and of all our cares. 

Ministerial tyranny hath endeavoured throughout all these Colonies to 
rend from us the dearest rights of humanity, and in the defence of those 
rights, some persons have taken certain forts in this Coleny, which are near 
your Frontiers. 

We have heard that others have made an attack upon the Post of St. 
John’s, an attempt without our Council or participation, and altho’ we have 
taken measures for the defence of our own Fortress, yet our only Intention 
is, to prevent any hostile incursions upon, by the Troops in your Province. 

Confident that the enemies of our King and his people will take every 
opportunity to excite Jealousies and discord amongst us, we beseech you 
not to be imposed on by their artifices, but call to your remembrance the 
complicated horrors of a barbarous war, avoid those measures which must 
plunge us both into distress, and instead of consenting to become miserable 
slaves generously dare to participate with your fellow subjects, in the sweets 
of that security, which is the glorious lot of Freedom. 

We are with sincere affection, 
Your brethren and friends, 


P. V. B. LIVINGSTON, Pressd’t. 
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THE OATHOLIO SOOTOH LOYALISTS OF “THE BAOK SETTLEMENTS 
OF THE PROVINOE OF NEW YORK.” PETITION OF REV. ROD- 
ERIOK MAODONELL TO BE APPOINTED “AS THEIR OLERGY- 


MAN” AT “THEIR NEW SETTLEMENT” IN OANADA, 1785. 
[Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 24, p. 279.] 


WHITEBALL, 24 June, 1785. 
Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, Quebec. 
SIR : 

Having laid before the King a memorial of Mr. Roderick MacDonell, 
stating that, at the solicitation of a considerable number of Scots High- 
landers, and other British subjects of the Roman Catholick Persuasion, who, 
prior to the last war, were Inhabitants of the Back Settlements of the Pro- 
vince of New York, and to whom in consideration of their Loyalty and 
services, Lands have been lately assigned in the higher parts of Canada, he 
is desirous of joinizg them in order to serve them in the capacity of a clergy- 
man, in the humble hope that, on his arrival at their Settlement he shall be 
allowed by Government an ancual subsistence for the Discharge of that 
Duty. 1 enclose to you the said Memorial, and am to signify to you the 
King’s Commands that you do permit Mr. MacDonell to join the aforemen- 
tioned Settlers, and officiate as their clergyman ; and with respect to the 
allowance to be made to him, I shall take an early opportunity of com- 
municating to you His Majesty’s Pleasure. 

Iam &c., SYDNEY. 


MEMORIAL OF MR, RODERICK MACDONELL. 
(Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 24, p. 280.) 


The Memorial of Mr. Roderick Macdonell 
Most Humbly Sheweth, pa. 

That a considerable number of Scots Highlanders, and other British 
Natives, who, prior to the last war, were Inhabitants of the Back Settle- 
ments of the Province of New York, adhering strictly to their Duty and 
Allegiance, until being unsupported, they were overwhelmed by the num- 
bers of the Enemy, then retiring through the woods to Canada, they served 
in the 84th Royal Yorkers, and other Regts upon the different expeditions 
from that Province until the Peace, as Sir Guy Carleton, Lieutenant General 
Haldinan, Brigadier Gen. Maclean, Sir John Johnson and other officers can 
testify. 
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That Lands have been lately assigned, by the Commander in Chief to 
the above People, in the higher parts of Canada; but being of the Roman 
Catholick Persuasion they are at a Loss for a Clergyman, understanding 
their Language, and having lost all their Property and reduced to commence 
new Settlements in the woods, they are not in condition to support one, 

That the Memorialist being known and related to many of them, they 
have communicated Solicitations to him to go abroad and serve them in that 
Capacity, in the humble hope, that from the above Circumstances, and 
considerations, His Majesty’s Government would be graciously pleased to 
give Permission, to furnish him the means of defraying the Passage and 
Journey to their Settlement and to allow an annual subsistence, as they are 
not able to afford it. 

That, accordingly the Memorialist with satisfactory Documents of his 
Popularity and character, having proceeded thus far from his native country 
and Settlement most humbly requests your Lordship will be pleased to take 
the above points into consideration, and to relieve the Exigency of that 
distressed and loyal Part of His Majesty’s Subjects as far as to Your Wis- 
dom and Goodness it may seem expedient and just. 





The island of Mount Desert [pow of Maine] where one of those happy 
settlements of the Acadians was established, was destined to he the first 


object of British rapacity. 

In the year 1613, a commander of a British ship, whose name was Argal, 
had accompanied a fleet of eleven sail upon a fishing and trading voyage to 
the coast, having heard of these settlements. Although the two nations 
were at peace he immediately resolved to attack them. Proceeding along 
the coast, he at length discovered the settlement at Mount Desert. Tradi- 
tion says it was a beautiful little place and that the air of quiet and seren- 
ity, and feeling of security that reigned within might have disarmed sav- 
ages. They had a little fort, for in those days, as now, there were pirates, 
and such a defence was deemed necessary. In the harbor quietly lay a ship 
and bark at anchor, unsuspicious of danger. Into these the English com- 
mander fired the first salutation and then seized all alive on board as pris- 
oners, destroyed their fort, and shot the priest, who, finding them attacked 
in this unheard-of and remorseless manner, endeavored to arouse the in- 
habitants to defend themselves. They shot him immediately, and the af- 
frighted inbabitants, finding themselves landing, fled to the woods, The 
island was then taken possession of by the British, in the name of the King 
of England, and the cross broken.—The Neutral French by Mrs. Williams, 


pi7-18. 
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PASTORAL OF HIERAROHY AGAINST IMPRISONMENT OF PIUS 
VI.—1810- 
From Archives Baltimore, Administration Carroll, Case 10. 


We, the undersigned, by divine permission, and with the approbation of 
the Holy See, Archbishops and Bishops of our respective Dioceses, to our 
beloved brethren, Grace and Peace from God, our Father, and from the 
Lord, Jesus Christ 

The many outrages committed against the person of our chief pastor, 
Pius the 7th, the Vicar of our Lord, Jesus Christ; in the government of his 
cburch; and the invasion of the patrimony of the Holy See, have been long 
known to you, our deloved brethren, and excited in your hearts sentiments 
of deep affliction and indignation. These acts of aggression were not only 
unprovoked, but. to avert them, our Holy Father employed all means of 
forbearance, meekness, paternal admonition, charitable remonstrances, and 
even condescension as far as his conscience and duty would allow him, thus 
evincing his sincere desire to preserve peace, unity and true religion in the 
whole flock committed to his charge, But fruitless were his endeavors to 
restrain violence and infuse principles of justice. The work of oppression 
went on to its consummation, in defiance of law, natural and divine. After 
suffering with that placid constancy, which only the God of fortitude could 
inspire, the most disrespectful and insulting treatment, and being stripped 
of the dominions which had been held by his predecessors for more than a 
thousand years, to the immense benefit of the Christian world, he was first 
made a prisoner, within the walls of his own palace, and then, as was his 
immediate and Holy Predecessor of blessed memory, Pius the 6th, forcibly 
dragged away from the chair of St. Peter and the sacred ashes of the 
Apostles; he is detained in a foreign land, as a prisoner, and debarred from 
communicating with any part of the flock committed to his pastoral care 
and solicitude. Thus has Divine Providence permitted him to drink of 
that cup, and share in those sufferings, of which the first of his predecessors 
St. Peter, and many after him, had so large a portion; to the end, that 
their constancy in resisting the impiety of the enemies of Jesus Christ 
might be as conspicuous as their high rank in the church of God, and that 
their public testimony for the honour of his sacred person and religion 
might confound, and leave without excuse the malevolence or ignorance of 
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those men, who continue to calumniate the Bishops of Rome, as corrupters 
of the faith, and worship of God, the Father, and his Blessed Son, tke 
Saviour of mankind, for whose sake so many of them sacrificed their lib- 
erty and their lives. 

But, though the church is glorified by their meritorious sufferings, it is 
not less the duty of all its members, dnring the oppression of our common 
Father, to offer up onr fervent prayers for his deliverance from the power 
of his enemies, that he may freely and efficaciously exercise, for the advan- 
tage of our souls. his important pastoral duties. When St. Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, was cast into prison by the impious Herod, and leaded with | 
chains, the primitive Christians regarded it as a common calamity, and 
prayer was made without ceasing by the church to God for him. Acts, ch. 
1, v. 5. Their prayers were graciously heard, and an angel of the Lord 
stood by him—and the chains fell off from his hands. v. 7. 

Encouraged by their example and success, let us beseecn the Almighty 
Founder, Preserver and continual Protector of his church to manifest his 
power in these, our days, as heretofore, by delivering our chief pastor from 
the hands of his enemies, and restoring peace and tranquility, so that he 
and other pastors under him may again, everywhere and in all freedom, 
minister to their respective flocks in all holy things. To render our prayers 
acceptable before God, they must proceed from penetential hearts, deeply 
humiliated by a sense of their past transgressions, fully resolved to follow 
no more their sinful lusts and disorderly affections, and filled with an as- 
surance of obtaining mercy and favour throvgh the merits of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Wherefore, on every Sunday and festival, either immedi- 
ately before Mass or Sermon, the respective Pastors shall recite the 120th 
psalm with the prayer hereto annexed; and all priests, at the daily celebra- 
tion of Mass, besides the proper collects, shall add that for the Pope, as in 
the Missal—Deus,omnium Fidelium pastor et rector, &c. These directions 
are to be observed until further notice. 

May the grace of God, through Jesus Christ, and that peace, which the 
world cannot give, remain always with you. 


Baltimore, Nov. 15, 1810. i 
Joun, Archbishop of Baltimore. 


MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia. 

JvHN, Bishop of Boston. 

BENEDICT JOSEPH, Bishop of Bardstown. 
LET US PRAY. 

Oh, God, the Pastor and Governor of all the faithful, look down in thy 
mercy on thy servant, Pius, whom thou hast appointed tobe pastor over 
thy church; grant, we beseech thee, that both by word and example, he may 
be profitable to those over whom he presides, that together with the figek 
intrusted to him, he may obtain everlasting life. Through Christ, our 
Lord, Amen. 
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THE STORY OF THE PUROHASE OF THE GROPND ON WHIOH OLD ST, 
JOSEPH’S WAS BUILT. 


It has been related on the authority of ‘‘a manuscript in the archives at 
Baltimore” that when Father Greaton, S. J., came to Philadelphia to estab- 
lish the first Catholic chapel that he came in the disguise of a Quaker, but 
making himself known to a Mrs. Doyle he was welcomed and afterwards 
bought from this lady the ground upon which old St. Joseph’s now stands. - 
Tae RESEARCHES, April, 1891, published the Brief of Title by which this 
statement, relative to the purchase of the ground, is shown to be un- 
founded. Nor was it necessary for Father Greaton to come to Philadelphia 
disguised as a Quaker. The Friends had no distinctive garb and Catholic 
priests had been visitors to Philadelphia long before the coming of Father 
Greaton while Pernsylvania was ever the kome of Religious Toleration and 
never ‘‘excepted’’ Roman Catholics from any of her laws. 

In case 11, letter I, of archives in Baltimore, is the original manuscripi 
source of thestory about the land purchased from Mrs. Doyle. No name is 
attached to the manuscript, which closes: 

“This I have heard from Archbishop Neale the 4th of December, 1815, 
the first day he was Archbishop of Baltimore.”’ 

In the original manuscript it is said the Catholics of Philadelphia ‘‘bought 
some lots near the house of the lady who acted in so generous a manner.”’ 
The words some and near are erased and the and and written over apparently 
by some other hand than the original writer. 

So B. U. Campbell, whom we believe to have been the first to publish the 
account, followed the corrected form and so gave foundation in history for 
the story while the original writing does not assert that the lots were pur- 
chased from the lady, but that Father Greaton bought ‘‘some lots near the 
house of the lady.” 

The editor of RESEARCHEe spent much timein land and testamentary 
record examinations to discover the trath relative to Mrs. Doyle’s land. He 
discovered no such landholder as having owned the land upon which old 
St. Joseph’s was built. 

However, from an ash barrel we recovered the Brief of Title undated, 
but seemingly made after the Revolutionary War. This was not complete 
in showing the conveyances—the very deed to Father Greaton not being 
mentioned. For years search had been made for the original deed. This 
was found about a year ago and the first publication of the original record 
given in this ResEARcuHE#s, April, 1891,.showing the transfer to Father 
Greaton to have been made on May 15th, 1733. We make this record now 
for the guidance of future writers as containing the results of years of 
search on our part. MartTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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WHY OLD ST. JOSEPH’S, PHILADELPHIA, WAS NUT FOUNDED UNTIL 
1733- WHAT GOVERNOR THOMAS PENN SAID TO HIS OOUN- 
OIL. WHAT FATHER GREATON SAID TO THE GOVERNOR, 


AND WHAT THE ENEMIES OF “POPERY” SAID ABOUT 
THE QUAKERS FOR ALLOWING ‘“‘THE POPISH CHAPEL.” 


Though Maryland, among Catholics,is spoken of as ‘‘a Catholic Colony” 
and Lord Baltimore as the founder of Religious Toleration in this new 
world yet, as is known, it was not in that Province that the Catholic Church 
was at all times free as to public worship. Besides for nearly eighty years 
there was a controversy between William Penn and sons and the Lords 
Baltimore concerning the boundary line of the two provinces. 

Lord Baltimore’s claim raa his line so far Northward as to take in the 
City of Philadelphia as it then existed—from South to Vine streets—and 
as he claimed all south of the fortieth parallel of latitude, which runs be- 
tween Bridesburg and Richmond of the present city, had his claim been 
successful nearly all the present City of Philadelphia would now bein 
Maryland. Thomas Cresap, a Marylander, who, in. 1730, settled on the 
west side of the Susquehanna, within the disputed territory, was arrested 
by the Pennsylvania authorities, brought to Philadelphia and imprisoned a 
year, said ‘‘Philadelphia was the finest city in Maryland.”’ 

However the contention went on until May 10th,1732, when John, Rich- 
ard and Thomas Penn, sons of William Penn, and Charles Calvert, a Pro- 
testant,son of the apostate, Lord Baltimore, the great grandson of Cecilius, 
the original patentee, signed an agreement which allowed the Penns about 
all their father had claimed. Thismade the boundaries ‘‘nearly identical 
with those now existing.’? Archer in The Dismemberment of Maryland, a 
violent and vicious arraignment of Penn, calls this act of lord Baltimore 
‘a most unaccountable and unmanly concession.” 

The claim of Lord Baltimore’s ancestors would have given Maryland a 
large part of the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Adams, Franklin, Bedford, Somerset, Fayette and Greene of Pennsylvania. 
However Lord Baltimore endeavored to recede from his agreement, but 
it was confirmed by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke in 1750 and under it the 
famous ‘‘Mason and Dixon Line’? wasrun by these surveyors sent from 
England in 1760. 
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Pennsylvania was settled in 1682. There is evidence of Jesuits passing 
through Philadelphia and vicinity to and from Maryland and New York 
uutil 1700, when New York passed alaw prohibiting their coming into 
that Province. After 1692 the celebration of Mass in Maryland was pro- 
hibited and arrests were made of Jesuits charged with so doing. But in 
1704 an act was passed allowing Mass in ‘‘private houses only’? and ‘‘sus- 
pending the further prosecution of the priests’? who had been arrested. 

All this time. until the agreement of 1732. the contention relative to the 
boundary line had been going on. In March, 1714, Charles Carroll, (father 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton) one Greene, an artist from Virginia, and 
Rev. Peter Atwood, Jesuit, were in New Castle (now in Delaware) for 
three days (March 9-10-11) with ‘‘a large instrument sent over two or three 
years before by Lord Baltimore to make an exact observation of the lati- 
tude in order to fix those bounds.’? Father Atwood made certificate attest- 
ing that the latitude of the place was 39° 29'17’° and _ was ‘‘truly taken and 
according to art and without any sensible error.””> However the agreement 
of 1732 practically ended the controversy. Though even in 1892 an Inter- 
State Commission is at work determining the boundary. While the dispute 
continued the Jesuits attempted no settlement in the territory claimed by 
both contestants. - 

In the disputed portion, whether of Penn or of Baltimore, they did not 
attempt the erection of a place of public worship. Were it in Maryland then 
its law debarred the erection of a ‘‘public Mass house.’? Did they consider 
the territory within Penosylvania—‘‘the American sanctuary’’—as even the 
Presbyterian Makemie called it, then a chapel tor pablic worship by Catho- 
lics, could have been erected and perfect Religious Toleration enjoyed .as 
freely as it is to-day. But were adecision in the land controversy after- 
wards given in favor of Maryland; as its sons even to this day insist should 
have been justly done, then Maryland would have suppressed the ‘‘Popish 
chapel” in Philadelphia ‘‘the finest city in Maryland.” 

But while we, as a Pennsylvanian, think Right and Justice won, per- 


haps, God again showed how he rules the affairs of men tc His own glory 
by making ‘‘agreements’”’ and Courts of Chancery, but instruments of His 
will for the good of the faith taught by His Divine Son and the establish- 
ment, in British America, of the Church He founded. 

Pennsylvania was the only one of the British Provinces that did not 
“except Roman Catholics’ from the operations of laws permitting Reli- 
gious Toleration. 
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She alone included Catholics when she proclaimed as a ‘*fundamental” of 
her Government the right to worship God as they believed and William 
Penn expressly declared that by proclaiming that right he meant ‘‘freedom 
of public worship.”’ 

He did not mean as Cromwell is said to have ordered in Ireland: ‘*Lib- 
erty of conscience but no Mass.’? 

Philadelphia was the only place in Pennsylvania where, even in small 
numbers, Catholics may be said to have congregated. They were visited 
by priests from Maryland and Mass celebrated in the houses of one or 
others. But while the dispute between the proprietors of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania went on wisdom dictated that no open or public chapel should 
be erected. 

But as soon as Lord Charles Calvert and Penn’s sons had come to an 
‘sagreement”’ and the information was brought to this country, the Jesuits 
jn Maryland considered it safe to make a permanent establishment in Phila- 
delphia by the purchase of land and the erection of ‘‘a chapel.” 

So whén it became settied that Philadelphia was really not within Lord 
Baltimore’s grant Rev. Joseph Greaton, who had been visiting the Catho- 
lics of Philadelphia from about 1720, was sent to erect a permanent chapel 

- for public worship and to remain here as Philadelphia’s pastor. The win- 
ter of 1732-3 was very severe—the summer of 1732 was_ very hot but in the 
spring of 1733 Father Greaton came and on May 15th, 1733, bought from 
John Dixon, a barber, and Mary his wife, the lot of ground upon which 
the St. Joseph’s ‘*chapel’’ and pastoral residence were at once built and in 
later years the school Louse followed. John Dixon and his wife, Mary, bad 
but the day before, May 14th, obtained by conveyance the land from Adam 
Lewis and his wife Mary. Lewis got it from James Tucker and his wife 
Mary. Indeed we find no other name than that of ‘‘Mary” required to 
legally transfer the land from the original patent in 1701-2. So that the 
first public chapel of the Catholic Church in Philadelphia was indeed built 
on Mary’s land. It was placed under the patronage of St. Joseph by its 
founder, Father Joseph Greaton, of the Society of Jesus. 

JESUS, MARY AND JOSEPH. 

To the south of the ‘‘chapel’’ was meadow land. ‘‘Willing’s Alley” did 
not exist, but an open field extended to Spruce street. Across Spruce street 
was the newly-erected City Aimshouse, built on the meadow that the Coun- 
cils had on March 3d, 1731, bought from Aldran Allen The Almshouse 
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was not only for the poor, but for the sick and insane. It occupied the 
whole square from Third to Fourth and from Spruce to Pine streets. The 
main entrance was from Spruce street. Thus St. Joseph’s Chapel was 
built between two Almshouses—that of the Quakers and that of the City. 

To the westward on the west side of Fourth street, from Spruce to 
Walnut out to Fifth, was the land of the Shippen’s. The present Locust 
street, from Fourth to Fifth, a few years ago known as Frune street, was 
originally named Shippen, which name was in later years given to the street 
now known as Bainbridge. But out Walnut street from Fourth was field 
and forest and creeks. The Assembly in 1732 bought the lots on which the 
erection of the State House was begun. 1t was not completed until 1735. 

Willing’s Alley, the narrow street on which the main entrance to 
“Old St. Joseph’s’’ is Jocated, did not, in 1733, exist nor was the entrance 
to the ‘‘chapel”’ from that side as now. The chapel was ‘‘back of Walnut 
street.’? The entrance to it from that street is yet open as it was 160 years 
ago, though now narrower than then and in later years. 

‘*Willing’s Alley” received its name when Thomas Willir g,a merchant 
who, in 1746, built a mansion on Third street and made an open passage- 
way into Fourth street. This narrow way became “‘Willing’s Alley’ and 
so by name, Officially, remained until a few years ago, when all the small 
streets next Southward of Walnut from the Delaware to the Schuylkill 
rivers were, on the city plan, named Chancellor street, though, as yet, the 
name has not been placed on the portion on which ‘“‘Old St. Joseph’s’’ 
stands. Thomas Willing also built on his lot two houses for his married 
children. One was occupied by his son-in-law, Col. Wm. Byrd, of West- 
over, Va., commander of the 2d Regiment of Virginia in 1758. The other 
was occupied by his daughter, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Powell, 

The Willing land ran southward to Spruce street and covered all from 
Third to Fourth street. Thus appeared about 1750, the neighborhood of 
the first Catholic ‘‘Chapel’”’ in Philadelphia. All westward was forest. All 
southward, save along the Delaware, was the same, but the Passyunk 
Avenue of to-day was the Road to the settlements in the ‘‘neck of land” 
southward of Philadelphia and to the Ferry of George Grey, by which the 
inhabitants towards Darby came to the ‘‘town’’ and returned home. 

Philadelphia Catholics of mature years may remember the two mammoth 
buttonwood trees at the corners of Third and Willing’s Alley. These were 
planted in 1749 by Thomas Willing and John Palmer, owners of the ground 
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on each side of the passageway or ‘‘Alley.””> The trees were cut down in 
1859—after 110 years. Asa boy we were told that ‘‘Washington had 
hitched his horse’’ to one of these trees and though in manhood we have 
had dispelled many pious and patriotic traditions still, as Washington was 
often a visitor to and guest of Thomas Willing’s, it isnot unlikely that his 
horse was tied to the great buttonwood. 

When St. Joseph’s Chapel was built Philadelphia had about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. The ‘‘congregation”’ of Catholics numbered thirty-seven 
of whom ‘‘twenty-two were Irish and the rest Germans.”’ 

There were but few houses west of Fourth street. Each house had a 
large yard and garden and back buildings. The Court House was at 
Second and High (now Market) street right in the middle of the street. 
which was occupied in the centre by the City Market, at the end cf which, 
at Third street, was the prison and work house. 

Peace and happiness reigned. ‘‘fhe manners of the people were 
simple, their morals pure and literature and science held in deserved esteem. 
Men of genius had already appeared whose names were destined to go to 
posterity.’’ 

The Catholics having built their first ‘‘chapel”? right alongside of the 
Quaker Almshouse indicates the friendly relations existing between both. 

In Warville’s Travels (page 413) it is stated: ‘‘The Quakers have ever 
lived in particular harmony with the Catholics of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. James Pemberton told me that in the war of 1740 he knew a mob of 
fanatical Presbyterians with axes in their hands going to destroy a Catho- 
lic Chapel. Ten or twelve Quakers stopped them, exhorted with them and 
they dispersed without effecting their design.”’ 

James Pemberton was a well-known Philadelphia Quaker and as there 
was not another public ‘‘Catholic Chapel’’ in all the British Provinces we 
may without doubt declare St. Joseph’s Chapel was the one the Quakers 
saved from destruction. But in 1741 Philadelphia was in an unhappy 
condition. Discontent, war and rumors of war, pestilence, famine and 
distress among the poor, dissension among those in authority, large fires, 
riots, severe weather. yellow fever, 785 burials, an increase of 505, Spanish 
privateers off the coast. 

In 1733 the southern limit of the city was on the south side of South 
street. When Mason and Dixon started their ‘‘Line’’ they began observa- 
tions at a house on the south side of South street below Front. The line 
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started westward fifteen miles directly south of the front line of that 
house. The Quaker Alms House was on Walnut street above Third in a 
then unsettled section of our city and then known as the ‘southwestern 
part of the city.*» The centre of population was at Second and Market . 
streets, Wher one got to Third and Chestnut streets of the present day 
he was in the woods which Penn found here when he arrived. So in this 
out of the way corner and right alongside of the Quaker Alms House— 
they were ever FRIENDS—Father Greaton erected St. Joseph’s chapel. 

The erection of this humble edifice (18 by 22 feet) soon attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities, and at the session of the Provincial Council 
July 25th, 1734, Governor Thomas Penn ‘informed the Council that he 
was under no small concern to hear that a house, lately built in Walnut 
street , in this city, had been set apart for the exercise of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, commonly called the ‘‘Romish Chapel,’ where several persons 
resorted on Sundays to hear Mass openly celebrated by a Popish priest. He 
conceived, he said, the public exercise of that religion to be contrary to the 
laws of England, some of which, particularly the 11th and 12th of King 
William III, are extended to all His Majesty’s dominions; but those of that 
persuasion here imagining that they have a right to it from some general 
expressions in the Chapter of Privileges granted to the inhabitants of this 
Government by our late Hon. Proprietor, he was desirous to know the sen» 
timent of this Board on the subject. It was observed, thereupon, that, if 
any part of the said Charter was inconsistent with the laws of England, it 
could be of no force, as being contrary to the express terms of the Royal 
Charter to the Proprietory. The consideration was postponed till the next 
meeting, the laws and charter to be laid before the Board. 

On July 31st, 1734, at a meeting of the Provincial Council, Lieutenant 
Governor Patrick Gordon, Jas. Logan, Saml. Hasell, Charles Read being 
present. 

So Governor Penn and Ralph Assheton, present at the former meeting, 
were not present. 

‘The consideration of what the Governor had laid before the Board 
touching the Popish Chapel was resumed. 

**The Charter of Privileges with the law of this Province concerning 
liberty being read, and likewise the statute, of the llth and 12th of King 
William the 3d, Chap. 4, it was questioned whether the said statutes, not- 
withstanding the general words in it, ‘all others in his Majesty’s Domin- 
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ions’ did extend to the plantations in America, and admitting it did, 
whether any prosecution could be carried on here by virtue thereof while 
the aforesaid Law of this Province, passed so long as the fourth year of her 
late Majesty, Queen Anne, which is about five years posterior to the said 
statute, stands unrepealed. And under this difficulty of concluding on 
anything certain in the present case, it is left to the Governor, if he thinks 
fitt, to represent the matter to our Superiors at home, for their Advice and 
Directions in it.—[Ool. Records, vol iii, pp. 608. } 

The laws of England were against their claimed right to the public 
exercise of their religion, but Father Greaton appealed to the Charter of 
Privileges, granted to the inhabitants of Penasylvania by William Penn, 
and from that July day, 1734, the right of Catholics to Religious Freedom 
has never been questioned by authority. The land of Penn was indeed the 
American Sanctuary for our Faith. 

Catholics honor the memory of William Penn! Respect the Friends! 
Though a ‘‘Catholic’’ school history teaches that Penn’s followers ‘‘bitterly 
opposed”’ the granting of Toleration to Catholics it is untrue as, for one 
piece of evidence, the following is submitted: 

In a letter to the editor of the London Magazine and Monthly Chronolo- 
ger, copied from The Grubstreet Journal, dated July 7th, 1737, the establish- 
ment of the first Roman Catholic Chapel in Philadelphia is thus noticed: 

‘*As I join in opinion with you about the Quakers I shall give you a 
small specimen of a notable step which the people of that profession have 
taken towards the propogation of Popery abroad; and asI have it froma 
gentleman who has lived many years in Pennsylvania, I confide in the truth 
of it. Let the Quakers deny it if they can. Inthe town of Philadelphia, 
in that colony, is a public Popish Chapel, where that religion has free and 
open exercise, and in it all ths superstitious rites of that Church are as 
avowedly performed as those of the Church of England are in the royal 
chapel of Saint James. And this chapel is not only open upon fasts and 
festivals, but is so all day, and every day in the week, and exceedingly fre- 
quented at all hours either for publick or private devotion, tho’ it is fullest 
* (as my friend observes) at those times when the meeting house of the men 
of Saint Omers is thinnest, and so vice versa. This chapel, slightly built, 
and for very good reasons, is but small at present, tho’ there is much more 
land purchased around it, for the same pious purposes, than would contain 
Westminster Abbey, and the apartments, offices, &c., thereunto belonging. 
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That these are truths (whatever use you may be pleased to make of them) 
you may at any time be satisfied by any trader or gentleman who has been 
there within a few years (except he be a Quaker) at the Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania Coffee House, near the Royal Eachange.”’ 

On the 2ist of July there is a reply to the above letter, in which the 
writer says: 

‘*What private understanding may be between Papists and Quakers [ 
know not, nor believe there is any. But it is plain that beads, Agnus Dei, 
bells, or even Mass, are in no way detrimental to society; and that the Yea 
and Nay folks in Pennsylvania find the Popists as useful in their trade, and 
of as peaceable behaviour, as any sort of Christians.” 

It has ever since remained sacred to Religion and from it the Faith 
has been carried to all the populous regions to the northward and westward 
in which there are now millions of Catholics and thousands of churches 


and priests. 

Father Greaton,the Founder of St. Joseph’s, continued without an assist- 
ant, save those who may have at times come from Maryland, if any did, 
until March 2ist, 1741, when Rev. Henry Neale came from Maryland where 
he had arrived in the latter part of November, 1740, having left England on 


June 10th. The deep snow of the winter prevented him from attempting 
to come to Philadelphia until March. Though he found things with the 
Catholics not as good as represented, he reported St. Joseph’s as ‘‘a growing 
congregation’’ but that one priest was as yet sufficient, an assistant being 
needed for the country Catholics, some of whom had to be visited sixty miles 
away. They were ‘‘very numerous and most of them are servants or poor 
tradesmen,”’ he wrote. 

That the fullest liberty of conscience and public worship prevailed he 
said, ‘‘We have at present all liberty imaginable in ye exercise of our busi- 
ness and are not only esteemed but reverenced, as I may say, by ye better 
sort of people. 

No wonder Rev. Colin Campbell, in writing to the London Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 1742 said. ‘‘ effects of Quakerism in Penn- 
sylvania was but a nursery of Jesuits for no less than two priests are in 
Philadelphia. ”’ 

Father Neale died May 5th, 1748 ‘‘in Pennsylvania’? but where, or 
where buried, no mention is made. No mention is made in Philadelphia 
papers and as yet it is not known if he were the first priest buried in the 
little graveyard near the first ‘*chapel.”’ 

MARTIN 1. J. GRIFFIN. 
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DISPERSION OF THE AOADIANS,—MEMORIAL OF THOSE SENT TO 
PENNSYLVANIA, TO KING GEORGE III. 


To his most Excellent Majesty, King of Great Britain, &c. &c. 

‘*The humble petition of his subjects, the late French inhabitants of 
Nova-Scotia, formerly settled on the Bay of Minas, and rivers thereunto 
belonging ; now residing in the Province of Pennsylvania, on behalf of 
themselves and the rest of the inhabitants of the said bay, and also of those 
formerly settled on the river of Annapolis Royal, wheresoever dispersed. 

‘*May it please your Majesty, 

‘**It is not in our power to sufficiently trace back the conditions upon 
which our ancestors first settled in Nova-Sectia, under the protection of your 
Majesty’s predecessors, as the greatest part of our elders who were acquainted 
with these transactions are dead ; but more especially because our papers, 
which contained our contracts, records, &c. were, by violence, taken from 
us some time before the unhappy catastrophe which has been the occasion 
of the calamities we are now under ; but we always understood the founda- 
tion thereof to be from an agreement made between your Majesty’s Com- 
manders in Nova-Scotia, and our forefathers, about the year 1713, whereby 
they were permitted to remain in the possession of their lands, under an 
oath of fidelity to the British Government, with an exemption from bearing 
arms, and the allowances of the free exercise of their religion. 

“Tt is a matter of certainty, (and within the compass of some of our 
memories,) that in the year 1730, General Philips, the Governor of Nova- 
Scotia, did, in your Majesty’s name, confirm unto us, and all the inhabitants 
of the whole extent of the Bay of Minas and rivers thereunto belonging, the 
free and entire possession of those lands we were then possessed of ; whieh, 
by grants from the former French Government, were held to us and our heirs 
for ever, on paying the customary quit-rents, &c. Andon condition that 
we should behave with due submission and fidelity to your Majesty, agree- 
able to the oath which was then administered to us, which is as follows, viz. 

** We sincerely promise and swear, by the faith of a Christian, that we 
‘* shall be entirely faithful, ard will truly submit ourselves to His Majesty 
‘* King George, whom we acknowledge as Sovereign J.ord ot New Scotland, 
**or Acadia ; so God help us.’’ 

‘“‘And at the same time, the said General Philips did, in like manner, 
promise the said French inhabitants in your Majesty’s name, ‘That they 
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should have the true exercise of their religion, and be exempted from bear- 
ing arms, and from being employed in war, either against the French or 
Indians.’ Under the sanction of this solemn engagement we held our lands, 
made further purchases, aunually paying our quit-rents, &c.; and we had 
the greatest reason to conclude, that your Majesty did not disapprove of the 
above agreement : and that our conduct continued, during a long course of 
years, to be such as recommended us to your gracious protection, and to the 
regard of the Governor of New England, appears from a printed declaration 
made seventeen years after this time, by his Excellency William Shirley, 
Governor of New England, which was published and dispersed in our 
country, some originals of which have escaped from the general destruction 
of most of our papers, part of which is as follows: 

‘* By His Majesty’s command, 

‘** A declaration of William Stirley, Esq. Captain-General and Gover- 
nor-in-Chief in and over His Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts’ Bay, &c. 

“To His Majesty’s subjects, the French inhabitants of his province of 
Nova-Scotia: Whereas, upon being informed that a report had been prop- 
agated among His Majesty’s subjects, the French inhabitants of his Pro- 
vince of Nova-Scotia, that there was an intention to remove them from 
their settlements in that Province, I did, by my declaration, dated 16th 
September, 1746, signify to them that the same was groundless, and that I 
was, on the contrary, persuaded that His Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to extend his royal protection, to all such of them as should con- 
tinue in their fidelity and allegiance to him, and in no wise abet or hold cor- 
respondence with the enemies of his crown ; and therein assured them, that 
I would make a favourable representation of their state and circumstances 
to His Majesty, and did accordingly transmit a representation thereof to be 
laid before him, and have thereupon received his royal pleasure, touching 
his aforesaid subjects in Nova-Scotia, with his express commands to signify 
to them in his name: Now, by virtue thereof, and in obedience to His 
Majesty’s said orders, I do hereby declare, in his Majesty’s name, that there 
is not the least foundation for any apprehensions of his Majesty’s intending 
to remove them, the said inhabitants of Nova-Scotia, from their said set- 
tlements and habitations within the said Province; but that on the con- 
trary, it is his Majesty’s resolution to protect and maintain all such of them 
as have adhered to and shall continue in their duty and allegiance to him, 
in the quiet and peaceable possession of their respective habitations and 
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settlements, and in the enjoyment of their rights and privileges as his sub- 
jects, &c. &c. 

** Dated at Boston, the 21st of October, 1747. 

** And this is farther confirmed by a letter, dated 29th June, in the same 
year, wrote to our deputies by Mr. Mascarine, then your Majesty’s chief 
commander in Nova-Scotia, which refers to Governor Shirley’s first declara- 
tion, of which we have a copy, legally authenticated, part of which is as 
follows, viz. 

** SAs to the fear you say you labour under, on account of being threat- 
‘ened to be made to evacuate the country, you have in possession his Ex- 
‘cellency William Shirley’s printed letter, whereby you may be made easy 
‘in that respect : you are sensible of the promise I have made to you, the 
‘effects of which you have already felt, that I would protect you so long as, 
‘by your good conduct and fidelity to the crown of Great Britain, you would 
‘enable me so to do, which promise I again repeat to you.’ 

** Near the time of the publication of the beforementioned declaration, 
it was required that our deputies should, on behalf of the people, renew the 
oath formerly taken to General Philips, which was done without any men- 
tion of bearing arms—and we can with truth say, that we are not sensible of 
any alteration in our disposition or conduct, since that time, but that we 
always contiuued to retain a grateful regard to your Majesty and your Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding which, we have found ourselves surrounded with 
difficulties unknown to us before. Your Majesty determined to fortify our 
Province and settle Halifax ; which the French looking upon with jealousy, 
they made frequent incursions through our country, in order to annoy that 
settlement, whereby we came exposed to many straits and hardships; yet, 
from the obligations we were under, from the oath we had taken, we were 
never under any doubt, but that it was our indispensable duty and interest, 
to remain true to your government. and our oath of fidelity, hoping that in 
time those difficulties would be removed, and we should see peace and tran- 
quility restored: and if, from the change of affairs in Nova-Scotia, 
your Majesty had thought it not consistent with the safety of your said 
Province, to let us remain there upon the terms promised us by your Gover- 
nors, in your Majesty’s name, we should doubtless have aequiesced with any 
other reasonable proposal which might have been made to us, consistent 
with the safety of our aged parents, and tender wives and children ; and we 
are persuaded, if that had been the case, wherever we had retired, we should 
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have held ourselves under the strongest obligations of gratitude, from a 
thankful remembrance of the happiness we had enjoyed, under your Majes- 
ty’s administration and{gracious protection. About the time of the setlle- 
ment of Halifax, General Cornwallis, Governor of Nova-Scotia, did require 
that we should take the oath of allegiance without the exemption before 
allowed us, of not bearing arms ; but this we absolutely refused, as heing an 
infringement of the principal condition upon which our forefathers agreed 
to settle under the British government. 

‘And we acquainted Governor Cornwallis, that if your Majesty was not 
willing to continue that exemption to us, we desired liberty to evacuate the 
country, proposing to settle on the Island of St. John’s, where the French 
Government was willing to let us have land ; which proposal he at that time 
refused to_consent to, but told us he would acquaint your Majesty therewith 
and retura us an answer. But we never received an answer, nor was any 
proposal of that made to us until we were made prisouers. 

‘*After the settlement of Halifax, we suffered many abuses and insults 
from your Majesty’s enemies, more especially from the Indians in the in- 
terest of the French, by whom our cattle was killed, our houses pillaged, 
and many of us personally abused and put in fear of our lives, and some even 
carried away prisoners towards Canada, solely on account of our resolution 
steadily to naintain our oath of fidelity to the English Government : par- 
ticuiarly Réné Leblanc (our public notary,) was taken prisoner by the 
Indians when actually traveling in your Majesty’s service, his house pillaged, 
and himself carried to the French fort, from whence he did not recover his 
liberty, but with great difficulty, after four years captivity. 

‘““We were likewise obliged to comply with the demand of the enemy, 
made for provision, cattle, &c. upon pain of military execution, which we 
had reason to believe the Government was made sensible was not an act of 
choice on our part, but of necessity, as those in authority appeared to take 
in good part the representations we always made to them after anything of 


that nature had happened. 
‘‘Notwithstanding the many difficulties we thus laboured under, yet we 
dare appeal to the several Governors, both at Halifax and Annapolis-Royal, 
for testimonies of our being always ready and willing to obey their orders, 
and give all the assistance in our power, either in furnishing provisions and 
materials, or making roads, building forts, &c., agreeable to your Majesty’s 
orders, and our oath of fidelity, whensover called upon, or required there- 
unto. 
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‘“*Tt was also our constant care to givenotice to your Majesty’s com- 
manders, of the danger they from time to time have been exposed to by the 
enemy’s troops, and had the intelligence we gave been always attended to, 
many lives might have ben spared, particularly in the unhappy affair which 
befel Major Noble and his brother at Grand-Pre. when they, with great 
numbers of their men, were cut off by the enemy, notwithstanding the fre- 
quent advices we had given them of the danger they were in: and yet we 
have been very unjustly accused as parties in that massacre. 

**And although we have been thus anxiously concerned, to manifest 
our fidelity in these several respects, yet it has been falsely insinuated that 
it had been our general practice to abet and support your Majesty’s ene- 
mies, but we trust that your Majesty will not suffer suspicions and accusa- 
tions to be received as proofs sufficient to reduce some thousands of inno- 
cent people from the most happy situation to a state of the greatest distress 
and misery! No, this was far from our thoughts; we esteemed our situation 
so happy as by no means to desire a change.—We have always desired and 
again desire that we may be permitted to answer our accusers in a jndicial 
way. In the meantime permit us, Sir, here solemnly to declare, that these 
accusations are utterly false and groundless, so far as they concern us as a 
collective body of people. It hath been always our ‘desire to live as our 
fathers have done, as faithful subjects under your Majesty’s royal protec- 
tion, with an unfeigned resolution to maintain our oath of fidelity to the 
utmost of our power. Yet it cannot be expected, but amongst us, as well 
as amongst other people, there have been some week and false-hearted 
persons, susceptible of being bribed by the enemy as as to break the oath of 
fidelity. Twelve of these were outlawed in Governor Shirley’s proclama- 
tion before mentioned; but it will be found that the number of such false- 
hearted men amongst us were very few, considering our situation, the 
number of our inhabitants, and how we stood circumstanced in several 
respects; and it may easily be made to appear that it was the constant care 
of our Deputies to prevent and put a stop to such wicked conduct, when it 
came to their knowledge. 

**We understood that the aid granted to the French by the inhabitants 
of Chignecto, has been used as an argument to accelerate our ruin ; but we 
trust that your Majesty will not permit the innocent to be involved with 
the guilty; no consequence can be justly drawn, that, because those people 
yielded to the persuasions and threats of the enemy, we should do the same, 
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They were situated so far from Halifax, as to be in a great manner out of 
the protection of the English Government, which was not our case; we 
were separated from them by sixty miles of uncultivated land, and had no 
other connexion with them than what is usual with our neighbours at such 
a distance; and we can truly say we looked on their defection from your 
Majesty’s interest with great pain and anxiety. Nevertheless, not long 
before our being made prisoners, the house in which we kept our contracts, 
records, deeds, &c., was invested with an armed force, and all our papers 
violently carried away, none of which have to this day been returned to us, 
where dy we are in a great measure deprived of means of making our inno- 
cency and the justness of our complaints appear in their true light. 

**Upon our sending a remonstrance to the Governor and Council, of 
the violence that had been offered us by the seizure of our papers, and the 
groundless fears the Government appeared to be under on our account, by 
their taking away our arms, no answer was returned to us; but those who 
had signed the remonstrance, and some time after sixty more, in all about 
eighty of our elders, were summoned to appear before the Governor and 
Souncil, which they immediately complied with; and it was required of 
them that they should take the oath of allegiance, without the exemptioh, 
which, during a course of nearly sixty years, had been granted to us and 
our fathers, of not being obliged to wear arms, and which was the princi- 
pal condition upon which our ancestors agreed to remain in Nova-Scotia, 
when the rest of the French inhabitants evacuated the country; which, as 
it was contrary to our inclination and judgment, we thought ourselves 
engaged in duty absolutely to refuse. Nevertheless, we freely offered, and 
would gladly have renewed, our oath of fidelity, but this was not accepted 
of, and we were all immediately made prisoners,and were told by the Gover- 
nor, that our estates, both real and personal, were forfeited for your 
Majesty’s use. As to those who remained at home, they were summoned 
to appear before the commander in the forts, which, we showing some fear 
to comply with, on the account of the seizure of our papers, and the impris- 
onment of so many of our elders, we had the greatest assurance given us, 
that there was no other design, but to make us renew our former oath of 
fidelity; yet as soon as we were within the fort. the same judgment was 
passed upon us, as had been passed upon our brethren at Halifax, and we 
were also made prisoners. 

“Thus, notwithstanding the solemn grants madeto our fathers by Gen- 
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eral Phillips, and the declaration made by Governor Shirley and Mr. Mas- 
carine, in your Majesty’s name, that it was your Majesty’s resolution to 
protect and maintain such of.us as should continue in their duty and alleg- 
iance to your Majesty, in the quiet and peaceable possession of their settle- 
ments, and the enjoyment of all their rights and privileges, as your Majestys 
subjects; we found ourselves at once deprived of our estates and liberties, 
without any judicial process, or even without any accusers appearing 
against us, and this solely grounded on mistaken jealousies and false suspi- 
cions that we are inclinable to take part with your Majesty’s enemies. But 
we again declare that the accusation is groundless; it was always our fixed 
resolution to maintain, to the utmost of our power, the oath of fidelity 
which we had taken, not only from a sense of indispensable duty, but also 
because we were well satisfied with our situation under your Majesty’s 
Government and protection, and did not think it could be bettered by any 
change which could be proposed to us. It has also been falsely insinuated 
that we held the opinion that we might be absolved from our oath so as to 
break it with impunity; but this we likewise declare to be afalse accu- 
saticn, and which we plainly evinced, by our exposing ourselves to so great 
losses and sufferings, rather than take the oath proposed to the Governor 


and Council, because we apprehended we could not in conscience comply 
with. 


‘‘Thus we, our ancient parents dnd grand parents, (men of great integ- 
rity and approved fidelity to your Majesty,) and our innocent wives and 
children, became the unhappy victims to those groundless fears; we were 
transported into the English Colonies, and this was done in so much haste, 
and with so little regard to our necessities and the tenderest ties of nature, 
that from the most social enjoyments and affluent circumstances, many 
found themselves destitute of the necessities of life. Parents were sepa- 
rated from children, and husbands from wives, some of whom have not to 
this day met again; and we were so crowded in the transport vessels, that 
we had not room even for all our bodies to lay down at once, and conse- 
quently were prevented from carrying with us proper necessaries, especially 
for the support and comfort of the aged and weak, many of whom quickly 
ended their misery with their lives. And even those amongst us who had 
suffered deeply from your Majesty’s enemies, on account of their attach- 
ment to your Majesty’s Government, were equally involved in the common 
calamity, of which Réné Leblanc, the notary public before mentioned, is a 
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remarkable instance. He was seized, confined, and brought away among 
the rest of the people, and his family, consisting of twenty children, and about 
one hundred and fifty grand-children, were scattered in different Colonies, so 
that he was put on shore at New York, with only his wife and two youngest 
children, in an infirm state of health, from whence he joined three more of 
his children at Philadelphia, where he died without any more notice being 
taken of him than any of us, notwithstanding his many years labour and 
deep sufferings for your Majesty’s service. 

“The miseries we have since endured are scarce sufliciently to be 
expressed, belng reduced for a livelihood to toil and hard labour in a south- 
ern clime, so disagreeable to our constitutions, that most of us have been 
prevented, by sickness, from procuring the necessary subsistance for Our 
families; and therefore are threatened with that which we esteem the great- 
est aggravation of all our sufferings, even of having our children forced 
from us, and bound out to strangers, and exposed to contagious distempers 
unknown in our native country. 

“This, compared with the affluence and ease we enjoyed, shows our 
condition to be extremely wretched. We have already seen in this Province 
of Pennsylvania two hundred and fifty of our people, which is more than 
half the number that were i!anded here, perish through misery and various 
diseases. In this great distress and misery, we have, under God, none but 
your Majesty to look to with hopes of ‘relief and redress. We therefore 
hereby implore your gracious protection, and request you may be pleased to 


let the justice of our complaints be truly and impartially enquired into, and 


that your Majesty would please to grant us such relief, asin your justice 
and clemency you will think our case requires, and we shall hold ourselves 
bound to pray,’? &c.—Haliburton’s His. Nova Scotia, vol. i., pp. 183. 

No relief came from this Petition—its bearers to England never re- 
turned even. 

The Acadians, while in Philadelphia, were hutted on Pine above Fifth 
St. Those who died were buried in the Potters Field—now Washington 
Square. There also, during the Revolutionary War, were interred the 
remains of 2,000 Patriot soldiers. So it is ground sacred to martyrs for 
Religion and Country. The records of Old St. Joseph’s contains memorials 
of the Acadian marriages and baptisms, 
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THE FIRST LETTER OF OOLUMBUS ANNOUNOING HIS DISOOVERY 


The following is a copy of the letter of Columbus to his friend, Luis de 
Santangel, Receiver of Church Revenues, who nad won for him the assist- 
ance of Queen Isabella. We extract it from The Enterprise of Christopher 
Columbus. A Critical and Common Sense View, by Hon. Arthur Harvey, 
President of Canadian Institute in the January, 1892, Magazine of American 
History. The Mayazine merits the distinction it has already secured as the 
foremost American historical publication. 

“SIR: 

‘*Because.[ know the grand success Our Lord has granted me on this 
voyage will be pleasing to you, I write to say that in 33 days I crossed to 
the Indies with the fleet which the illustrious King and Queen, our Sover- 
eigns, gave me. I found there very many islands, with innumerable in- 
habitants, Of all I took possession for their Highnesses, by proclamation 
and by unfurling the Royal Standard. The isiand first discovered J named 
Saa Salvador—the Indians called it Guanahani. The second I called Santa 
Maria de Conception, the third Fernandina, the fourth Isabella, the fifth 
Juana—cach one thus having a new name. I found Juana so large that I 
thought it must be the mainland, the Province of Cathay, and as I saw no 
towns or villages on the coast, but only trifling settlements with whose 
people I could hold no conversation because they all incontinently fled, I 
kept on coasting in the expectation of finding some large cities. Herein 
failing, I returned to a barbor I had observed and sent two men ashore to 
enquire if there was a King or if there were towns of any size. ‘They trav- 
eled for two days, found numberless hamlets and untold people, but no 
semblance of any Government, so they returned. Meantime I learned from 
some Indians whom I seized that it was an island, so I followed the coast 
eastward for 320 miles uutil it ended in a cape, whence I saw another 
island fifty miles away. This I named La Spanola, and followed its north- 
ern shore for five hundred and thirty miles due east. It is very fertile, like 
the rest, and particularly extensive, with wonderfully safe and capacious 
harbors. The land is high, with mountains loftier than Teneriffe. of lovely 
shapes, covered with trees of a thousand kinds, so tall that they seem to 
reach the sky, and they are said never to lose their leaves. This indeed [ 
can well believe, for I saw them as green as they might be in a Spanish 


May—some in bloom, some with fruit, nightingales and a thousand other 
birds singing—and this in November. There are six or eight kinds of 
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palms, of singular but beautiful forms, wonderful to observe, as are the 


other trees, fruits and vegetables. There are groves of pine, extensive 
plains, honey, many kinds of birds and fruits, many mines of metals, and 
innumerable people. Espanola is a wonder; the mountains, hills, plains, 
meadows and fields are so beautiful to plant and sow, so suited for raising 
cattle and for building towns and cities. You must see the harbors to 
understand how fine they are, and so too with the many large and excel- 
lent streams, most of which carry gold. There are also many spices and 
grand mines of gold ahd other metals. The trees and plants with their 
fruits are quite different from those of Juana (Cuba). 

‘The people of this and of all the other islands I have discovered or 
heard of, all go as naked as when they were born—men and women alike, 
except that some women screen themselves a little with asingle leaf or a 
piece of cotton made for the purpose. They possess no iron, steel or arms, 
nor are they fit to use them, not but that they are well built and of hand- 
some stature, but that they are curiously timid. Their only weapons are 
the flower-stalks of reeds, to which they fasten emall bits of wood, and 
these they dare not use, for I have often sent ashore two or three men to 
hold a parley at some village, when the people would come out in countless 
numbers, but on seeing our men approach they would run away in sucha 
manner that fathers would not even look after their children. This was 
not because we harmed any one, for on going anywhere to have a talk I 
gave them what I had—cloth and many other things—without any return 
but because they are incurably timid. When, however, they have been re- 
assured, they never say no, but offer things before being asked, and show 
so much kindness that they would give their very hearts away, and are 
content to exchange things of great value for a very little stuff of any kind. 
I forbade giving them bits of broken crockery or glass, and the ends of old 
straps, though when they did get such thiugs it seemed asif they had the 
finest jewels in the world, but it was ascertained that a sailor got for a strap 

For new blancas fj they 
would give all they "had, two or three castellanos of gold { or an arobba or 
two of spun cotton. They accepted bits of broken hoops of wine casks, 
and gave for them all they had, like fools—so that it seemed wrong and I 
forbade it and gave them a thousand good and pretty things I had brought 





*Twelve dollars. fCoppercoins. t[$10to$15. 225 to 50 lbs. 
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on purpose to gain their affection, to lead them to become Christians and 
incline to love and serve their Highnesses and the whole Spanish nation ; 
also to induce them to help us by giving us what we need and they possess 
in abundance. 

‘They are not idolators and know of no religion, save that they all 
believe the source of Power and of Good isin Heaven. They very firmly 
think that I, with these ships and crews, came fromthe sky, and in 
this spirit they received me everywhere, so soon as their fears were quieted. 
Nor does this spring from stupidity, for they are of a very subtle mind, and 
they navigate all these seas, while it is wonderful what good accounts they 
give of everything . . . but they have never seen men with clothes on 
or ships resembling ours. When I reached the Indies, on the first island I 
discovered, I seized some of the people, so that they might learn and give 
me information about these parts, and we have come to understand them 
either by words or signs, and they have been very useful. 

‘They still think I.came from Heaven, and wherever I have been they 
run from house to house and to the neighboring villages crying aloud, 
‘Come, come, and see the folks from Heaven.’ Thus re-assured, they came’ 
men and women, high and low, all bringing something to eat and drink, 
which they most lovingly gave. In all the islands they have numerous 
canoes, like our row-boats, of various sizes, some much larger than a barge 
of eigtteen seats but not so wide, being made of asingle piece of timber. 
Our boats could not keep up with them in rowing, for they go with incred- 
ible speed, and herein these folks navigate among the innumerabfe isles, 
and exchange their merchandise. I have seen seventy or eighty men in 
some of these canoes, each with his paddle. Idid not notice much differ- 
ence in the looks of the people, their customs ahd language; they all under- 
stand each other, which is singular, and leads me to hope their Highnesses 
will take means for their conversion to our holy fath. . . Juanais 
larger than England and Scotland put together, because I sailed three 
hundred and twenty miles along the coast, while there are two provinces 
beyond that, which I have not visited, one of which is called Avau, where 
people are born with tails. Espanola has a longer coast line than all Spain. 
This is something to covet, and, when found, not to be lost sight of. 
There was one large town in Espanola to which I gave the name of Villa 
de Navidad, of which especially I took possession—most conveniently situ- 
ated for working the gold mines and for commerce, either with our conti- 
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nent or that of the great Khan. I fortified it, and left init a sufficient 
force, with arms, artillery and provisions for more than a year. a barge and 
a sailing master skilled in the arts necessary to build more, and 1 formed 
such a friendship with the King of the place that he called me his brother. 
But even though this dispositiun should change and become hostile, yet as 
the people know nothing of arms and are naked, the men I left could de- 
stroy the whole country, and the island contains no terrors for those who 
know how to govern themselves. 

**Tn all the islands it would seem that the men were content with one 
wife, though to their ruler or King they allot twenty. It looks as though 
the women did more work than the men. I have not been able to under- 
stand whether they own separate property, but it rather seems they have 
things in common, especially victuals. I have not found men of monstrous 
shapes, as many thought likely, nor are they black as they arein Guinea’ 
and their hair isstraight. . . In these islands, where there are moun- 
tains, I felt the cold this winter considerably, but they endure it through 
being used to it and eating things with spices and very hot ingredients. I 
heard of no monsters except in the second island of these Indies where 
dwells 2 race believed to be very ferocious, who are cannibals, and have 
many canoes in which they visit all the islands, robbing and plundering 
what they can. They are no worse formed than the rest, but they wear 
their hair long, like women, and use bows and arrows of reeds tipped with 
wood, for want of iron. . . They are thought by these very timid people 
to be fierce, but I count them for no more than the rest. These are the 
men who have relations with the women of Matenino, the first island met 
with in coming from Spain, in which there are no men; these women doing 
no women’s work, but having bows and arrows of reeds as above mentioned 
and arming and covering themselves with plates of copper, of which they 
possess much. I am informed there is another island, larger than Espan 
ola, in which the inhabitants have ao hair, but there is gold in it beyond 
measure, and from this as well as the others I bring some Indians for 
testimony. 

‘*Finally, and referring to this voyage alone, hasty as it has been, their 
Highnesses can see that I shall be able to give them all the gold they want, 
with but trifling help; spices also and as much cotton as they shall order 
shipped; mastic, as much as they wish for, which at present is only found 
in the island of Chios and is sold by the Genoese Senate at their own priee; 
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lign-aloes, whatever quantity they desire imported, and slaves, as many of 
these idolators as they desire kidnapped. I think, too, I have found rhu- 
barb and cinnamon, and I shall discover a thousand other things of value 
by means of the agents I left behind, for I myself tarried nowhere when the 
wind allowed of my proceeding, except in the town of Navidad, which I 
fortified and.established well. This is much, and praised be our Lord, the 
Eternal God§ who grants to all who walk in His ways the victory over 
apparently impossible things, of which this has been a signal instance, for 
though others have written or spoken of these countries, it was all guess 
work, not having seen them, while it was understood that the listeners 
thought they were hearing fiction rather than fact. But now that our Sav- 
iour has given the victory to our iliustrious King and Queen and to their 
kingdoms, which have acquired great renown through such an important 
event, all Christendom should rejoice and keep high holiday, giving solemn 
thanks to the Holy Trinity, with many serious prayers, for the great honor 
which will accrue from converting so many people to our holy faith, as 
well as for the temporal benefits which will bring refreshment and profite 
not only to Spain, but to all Christians. 
**Done on board the Caravel, off the Canary Islands, February 15, 1493. 
**Yours to command, 
“The Admiral.” 





“ THE RELIGIOUs SENTIMENTS OF THE FRENCH AND THOSE OF THE 
SPAWN OF OROMWELL QUADRATE” INTHE FRENOH ALLIANOE 


TO AlD THE AMERIOAN REVOLUTION. 


The Pennsylvania Royal Gazette, published in Philadelphia May 12th, 
1775, when the British were in possession of the city, republished ‘‘From 
the York-town Rebel paper of May 4th” an account of the treaty of alliance 
of the United States with France. The Royal Gazette made the following 
comments : 

This piece of intelligence which has been received with raptures by those, 
who regardless of the happiness of their fellow creatures, would even, were 
it in their power ; and, like the firsts ARCH REBEL “rather rule in hell, 
than serve in heaven.’’—It canaot be imagined that many will be so credu- 
lous as to think the religious sentiments of the French, and those imbibed 
bv the spawn of Cromwell will ever quadrate so as to promote a lasting har- 
mony—or that an honest Arminian will relinquish his reason so far as to 
risk his eternal concerns on the inverted eyes, four grimace or ecclesiastical 
thump of a Presbyterian fist were the pious orator even endowed with the 
eloquence of John Cotton Mather. At any rate before the French could 
give them any aid the country may at discretion, be Jaid waste, and leave 
them as lit'le sanctuary as the wild beasts in the woods who are in less dan- 
ger of perishing by famine than the miserable adherents of these new-fangled 
legislators, who have, like the mushroom, sprung from the dunghill and 
must decay when the scorching sun-beams approach. The lenity of Britain 
must blush and retire before such repeated instauces of perfidity and in- 
gratitude and leave her justice to hurl vengeance on those who have op- 
pressed and deluded their fellow subjects, 
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MURDER OF FATHER RALLE. 


The [Indians of the western portion of Nova Scotia were a purt of the 
great Abenaqui nation, who were in foree at Novidgewoack (Kennebec) 
and the whole of these people acknowledged the Baron Castine as their 
Chief Sachem or leader. This person was the son of the old Baron, by an 
Indian woman, and from this circumstance, as well as his personal qualific- 
ations and great wealth, had an unbounded influence over them. Le Pere 
Ralle, wiio had been a Missionary among the savages forty years, resided 
at Novidgewoack at this time and had erected a Church there. They loved 
and idolized him, and were at all timer ready to hazard their lives for his 
preservation. He was conversant with the English and Dutch languages, 
and master of the several dialects of the Abenaqui nation. His literary 
attainments, though of little use to him in such 4a situation, appear to have 
been very respectable; and his Latin, in which he generally addressed those 
gentlemen at Boston with whom he had occasionally a controversial corres- 
pondence, was pure, classical and elegant. As both these persons were 
supposed to have instigated the Indians to hostility, as we)! in Nova Scotia, 
as on the confines of New England, and were in the immediate interest of 
the Governor of Canada, they became very obnoxious to the English 
Measures were therefore concected to arrest them, and carry them to Mass- 
achusetts as prisoners. Previous to the last affair at Annapolis, Castie. 
liad been surprised and actually imprisoned at Boston, but partly owing: to 
a dread of exasperating the Indians beyonfi all hopes of reconciliation, and 
partly from a difficulty of considering him a traitor who had never acknow- 
ledged himself a subject, it was deemed prudent to release him. The Indians 
still continuing hostile, an expedition was fitted out in Massachusetts, con- 
sisting of 208 men, with orders to proceed up’ the Kennebec and attack 
their principal village. On the 12th of August, 1724, they arrived at No- 
vidgewoack, where they surprised the enemy and defeated them with great 
slaughter. Waving plundered the Church, and hewn down the Crucifix, 
anp whatever else they considered emblems of idolatry, they destroyed the 


buildings and plundered the encampment, Charlevoix informs us that 
Pere Ralle, though unprepared, was nut intimidated, and advanced towards 
the English in order to attract their attention to him, and thus screen his 
flock by the voluntary offer of his own life. As soon as he was discovered, 
he was saluted by a shout and a shower of bullets, and fell, together with 
several Indians, who had rushed out of their tents to shelter him with their 
bodies, at the foot of the cross which he had erected in the middle of the 
villagg He adds that the savages, when the pursuit had ceased, returned 
to weep over their beloved missionary, and that they found his body 
perforated with balls, his head scalped, his skull broken with the blows of 
hatchets, his mouth aud eyes filled with mud, the bones of his legs frac- 
tured, and his limbs dreadfully mangled. After having bathed his remains 
with their tears, they buried him on the site of the Chapel, where the pre- 
ceding evening he had celebrated the sacred rites of religion.— Haliburton’s 
His. Nova Scotia, Vol- 1. 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON.--BISHOP O’FARRELL BLESSES THE 
OORNER STONE OF A MONUMENT.--HIS ADDRESS. 


At Trenton, N. J., on December 26th, 1891, Governor Leon Abbett laid 
the corner stone of a monument to be erected to commemorate the Battle of 
Trenton, Dec. 25-6th, 1776. 

Rt. Rev. Michael O’Farrell, D. D., blessed the stone, recited the prayer 


for all in authority and delivered the following address, which is of such 
Catholic-American interest as t> be worthy of preservation in THE 
RESEARCHES, 

“The duty and glory of patriotism will be sufficiently developed in the 


speeches of the gentlemen who are to follow, and, therefore, for the sake of 
brevity, I shall confine myself to an explauation, from my point of view, of 


the glories of the event which we have met to celebrate. In all great his- 
torical events. and especially in the description of celebrated battles, there 
are three things which serve to throw light on the importance of the event 
under consideration. These three things are: the character of the person 
who conceived and directed the means by which the event was accom- 
plished, the time when it occurred and the place where it happened. With 
regard to the chief actor, the whole country to day is unanimous in pro- 
claiming the pre-eminent merit of George Washington. He was the man 
raised up by Piovidence to guide the American people through the dark 
and stormy period of struggle for their rights and their liberties. When 
Providence has planned the exaltation of a people, He sends them a leader 
filled with His light and strength. Sohe dealt with the Jewish people 
when groaniog under the tyranny of the Syrian Kings, they cried out to 
Him for mercy and protection, for He raised up unto them the valiant 
Judas Machaebus and his brethren to figbt unto death for the independence 
of their fatherland. 

“Thus, also, when the great mystery of the sanctification and redemp- 
tion of the world was to be accomplished, He sent the Precursor to prepare 
the way for the coming of His Divine Son. Weare, indeed, expressly told 
by Scripture that there was a man sent by God, whose name was John, 
who came to give evidence to the truth. So, too, we may proudly and 
lovingly believe that God raised up for the American people in their death 
struggle against oppression, another leader, George Washington, to guide 
with undaunted heart his people through their long years of combat for 
their natural rights as freemen. 
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‘*As regards the time when this event took place, I, as a Catholic 
Bishop, love to see a coincidence, worthy of a Christian heart, in the fact 
that it was prepared and begun when the whole Christian world was cele- 
brating the arrival of the great Messias, who brought truth and freedom to 
the world. He came at midnight when the world was buried in darkness 
and in the shadow of death; but the heavens were illamined by His pres- 
ence, and the angels sang the immortal Gloria in Excelsis—*Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.’ 

**May we not, then, believe that the brightness of that Christmas night 
fell upon the soul of Washington, scattering the doubts that had so long 
worried him, filling his heart with new courage to meet the dangers of the 
coming morning. 

“The time, also, reminds us that on this day the Christian Church 
celebrates the noble martyrdom and the glorious death of St. Stephen, who 
thus bad the honor of sealing his faith with the testimony of his blood. 
Next to such a death for the God of truth and holiness should we not placa 
the death or the will to die for home or country. 

ST. MARY’S HISTORIC GROUND. 


‘*Besides, I have a special interest in commemorating the place con- 
nected with the event, since St. Mary’s Cathedral has been erected on old 
historic ground intimately connected with the battle, and the defeated 
leader o the enemies breathed his last on the very spot whereon stands the 
present St. Mary’s rectory. And here I may be allowed to express the feel- 
ing that no nobler ground could be consecrated to divine worship than that 
soil ou which the God of Battles had granted so decisive a victory to the 


struggling patriots of America. 

‘*In speak.ng of the place, I am also reminded of some less important 
events which have not been chronicled by our historians, but which, on a 
day like this, it will be beneficial to recall to our memories. They regard 
the condition of the ferries between Trenton, its borders, and the neighbor- 
ing State of Pennsyluania. All who have studied intimately the history of 
the Revolutionary struggle and the part that New Jersey had to take in it 
will understand how important it must have been to Washington to be able 
to transfer his troops easily and expeditiously from the eastern to the west- 
ern bank of the Delaware and return when occasion demanded. To do so 
it was necessary to have full control of the ferries on the Pennsylvania side. 
In a few obscure notices, preserved by antiquarians (among which General 
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Stryker is prominent, who has made a part of American history almost his 
own), singularly enough we find two Irishmen having control of the boats 
of the two principal ferries. McConkey, an Irish Presbyterian, owned the 
ferry at Taylorsville, and an Irish Catholic, Patrick McColvin, was owner 
of the ferry opposite Trenton, at Morrisville. McColvin owned all the 
property from 1772 to 1792, which Robert Morris, the great financier of the 
revolution, purchased and to which he gave the name of Morrisville, which 
it still retains. Now, Washington, having decided to cross the Delaware, 
above Trenton, selected McConkey’s ferry, in order to surprise the enemy 
more effectively. The battle took place and was won in little more than 
an hour. It now seems to be admitted that Wasaington, instead of retrac- 
ing his steps back to McConkey’s ferry with all his prisoners, took the 
shorter terry, and passed over to Morrisville, thus saving his troops the 
long journey, and to prevent the English soldiersfrom arriving in time to 
intercept him. This ferry was the one held by Patrick McColvin. That 
McColvin must have rendered important eervices to Washington, not only 
on that day, but on several other occasions, we naturally infer from the 
fact that when he, in 1789, passec through Trenton to be inaugurated first 
President, in New York City, Patrick McColvin had full charge of the 
entire Presidentivl party. I, indeed, rejoice to say that two Irishmen on 
the day of Trenton’s battle, the Presbyterian McConkey and the Catholic 
McColvin, put aside thei: religious differences to sacrifice themselves, if 
need be, upon the altar of American liberty. 

‘*AnG have we not seen something of the same kind to-day, when a 
Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. Dixon, prayed that God might continue to 
bless and prosper this land of freedom, and I, the Catholic Bishop of Tren- 


ton, prayed that ‘our brethren and fellow-citizens, throughout the United 
States, may be blessed in the knowledge of Thy will, O God, and sanctified 
in the observance of Thy most holy law; that they may be preserved in 
union, and ia that peace which the world cannot give.’ And in blessing 
the corner-stoue prayed thus: ‘We ask Thee, O Lord, to bless this monu- 
ment which will be a memorial to us and our children of the mercy Thou 
didst show the land in the days of its darkest sorrows, and to grant that it 
may ever point out our duties to Thee and the Nation, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord, Amen.’ ‘ 

“IT can assure you that I and my people, young and old, shall always 
cheerfully help, not only the President of the United States, but also, the 
Governor of New Jersey, and shall always be glad to co operate earnestly 
and loyally for the glory and prosperity of our plucky littie State.’’ 
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FATHER RICHARD MOLYNEUX, 8. J. ASSISTS THE PENN- 
SYLVANIANS IN MAKING A TREATY WITH THE 
INDIANS, 1744. 


S. M. Sener in The Christian Oulture of ‘Lancaster, Pa., August, 1891, 
in relating about the Cross Keys Hotel kept in 1744 by a Quaker; Peter 
Worrall, writes that the Penna. & Maryland Commissioners held a treaty 
with the Six Nations at Lancaster in 1744, The Commissioners stopped at 
Worrall’s. 


‘*The Maryland Memorial to the Earl of Halifax,” states that during 
this treaty of June snd July, 1744, the Superior of the Maryland Jesuit. 
Mission, Richard Molyneux, S. J., was in Lancaster with the Indians. He 
had been brought here evidently by the Proprietary of Pennsylvania, and 
had been frequently at Worrall’s consulting with the Pennsylvania Com- 
missioners. The memorial says: ‘It is certain that at the time of our 
treaty with ye Six Nations of Indians at Lancaster, Father Molyneux, ye 
principal of our Jesuits was with them and there is good reason to suspect 
thas he went there for no other purpose than to dissuade ye Indians from 
making peace with us.”? As the Pennsylvanians did not venture to avow 
their policy, this visit subjected Father Molyneux to suspicion in Maryland. 
When he returned to Maryland he was arrested for the zeal he had shown 
with the Indians at the Lancaster Treaty, in behalf of the Proprietary and 
the public good. The proceedings cannot be found in the Maryland Ar- 
chives, and there is no Catholic record extant ; but the ‘‘Memorial to the 
Earl of Halifax” says ‘*Ye Father Molyneux was taken up for treasonable 
practices in ye favor of the Pennsylvania Proprietary, being carried before 
ye Provincial court. He was so conscious of his guilt that he begged to 
leavethe province. * * * * * The Council called Mr, Molyneux before 
them, and after having examined him privately, discharged him without 
any public mark of resentment. ’’ 





REV. JOHN THAYER ACKNOWLEDGES THE AUTHORITY OF 
BISHOP CARROLL. 


The subscriber having been charged with saying that he would not obey 
the Bishop but place himself under the jurisdiction of the Pope in case he 
should be ordered by the Bishop to leave Boston, hereby declares that he 
does acknowledge and will submit to the authority of the Bishop in case his 
removal should be required by him and this shall be binding on him until a 
general regulation respecting the power of the Bishop in removing Clergy- 
men be settled by common consent of the American clergy. 

‘ JNO. THAYER. 
Bosten, June 13th, 1791. 
{Archives Baltimore.1 
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RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1824. 


In the United States Catholic Miscellany published at Charleston, Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 12th, 1824, isa letter ‘“‘to the Rev. Wm. Hawley and his asso- 
ciates clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States.’* 
It is signed ‘‘A Catholic Clergyman, A native of Ireland.’? Most likely 
this was Bishop England. Concerning General Councils the Jetter says : 

‘“‘A Roman Catholic is not bound to believe the Council infallible in 
making civil or political regulations. Neither is he required to believe that 
the council has any power or authority to make any such regulation, and if 
the council should make it, he is not therefore bound to obey it. Suppose a 
general council were to make a law requiring under pain of excommutica- 
tion, the Roman Vatholic citizens of the United States to vote for no candi- 
date for office unless he was a Roman Catholic, the Papists of this Union 
would disobey the law, their Bishops and priests would continve to officiate 
and would still be in the communion of the Church, because the sentence of 
excommunication would be invalid, for the law would have been made 
respecting a subject not within the jurisdiction of the council ; it would have 
just as much value as an act of Congress regulating how the cardinals should 
be chosen and in what manner the Archbishop of Toledo, should make his 
visitation. If councils sometimes undertook what they ought not to under- 
take, they did no more than other bodies which have exceeded their powers 
but not forfeited them.- Suppose Congress should during its present session, 
pass an act to regulate the manner in which Leo XII. should give his bless- 
ing during the jubilee, now observed in Rome, would General La Fayetie’s 
grant, be thereby invalidated ? Yet thisis the species of Logic, with which 
we are every day assailed. ‘* Your councils did some things which were not 
within their jurisdiction, therefore they never had jurisdiction to do any- 
thing.”’ ¢ 

You would ask next, suppose an army of the PoPisH nations was raised 
to punish those excommunicated American PaPpists, what would be done ? 
Never fear; we have General Jackson, and I assure you, if he would take 
command, he need not ask a single Protestant to fight. We would give 
him Catholics enough who would never halt upou the boundary line to con- 
vert the constitution into a shield for their bodies, instead of making their 


bodies a shield for the constitution. Of course, you would cry out against 
the bigotry of this council for preventing Papists from voting to place Pro- 
testants in offices. What say yeu to Nortb-Carolina and New Jersey, that 
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prevent Pretestants from giving their votes to Catholics? This is tolera- 
tion. This is liberty of conscience. Suppose the Papists embodied them- 
selves to place Catholics, by force, in those offices, that those two tolerant 
sisters in our Union became disturbed in consequence of this exception to 
Papists in their constitutions, and thev called upon the President—would 
not the whole military force of the Union be brought to bear upon the re- 
bellious Papists in those states? And if they persisted would they not be 
exterminated ? Thus, Sirs, in our own land of civil and religious liberty, 
we. have two states whose sapient conventions weighing well, and duly esti- 


mating the dangers to which their liberties would be exposed by reason of 
the terrors of their childish imagination, and the calumnies of our enemies, 


have as yet continued an odious distinction, which is less disgrace to those 
who saffer under it, than to those who continue it, and to support which, 
if necessary, all the force of the Union, Catholic and Protestant, should 
contribute, even te the shedding of blood, until it shall be constitutionally 
abolished.*’ 





The services of Religion have been performed at St. Augustine, Florida, 
even since 1565, when, as every schoo)boy knows, that ancient city was 
founded, There had been fourteen years continuous service, Mass, bap- 
tisms, communions, marriages, extreme unctions, before Drake reached 
California. Nor were these the first ministrations. Without going back to 
Bishop Eric and the Northmen, we have priests with Ponce de Leon in 
Florida in 1521; Father Montesinos and Cervantes at San Miguel on the. 
James River In 1526-7 ; Father Juan Xuarez and other priests with Narvaez 
in 1527 ; Father Mark ,of Nice, in New Mexico in 1539, and Fathers Par- 
della, Daniel and Louis with Coronado’s exdedition the next year, the Fran- 
ciscan Fadella not only exercising the ministry but dying a martyr’s death 
on the great plains of the Missouri or Arkansas. Then we have the band 
of Dominican priests with Tristan de Luna on the gulf shore from 1539 to 
1561, and the services of the Church begun and regularly continued at St. 
Augustine by Rev. Martin Francis de Mendoza Grajales in 1565 ; by Father 
Rogel on the South Carolina coast in 1569; by Fathers Segura and Quiros 
on the Rappahannock in 1570; by other Sesuits on the Georgia coast in 
subsequent years, and by Franciscans in Florida from 1573.— Catholic News, 


Jan. 8th, 1890, John Gilmary Shea, editor. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 


The Carmelite Father, Paul of St. 
Peter, a German priest, came:to the 
United States to serve as Chaplain in 
in Rochambeau’s army, settled at Pointe 
Coupee, La. He removed the church to 
its present site, where it is in danger of 
being washed away by the Mississippi. — 
Am, “Catholic News, April 29th, 1891. 


In The H story of the Church of Eng. 
land in the Colonies, by Jas. Anderson’ 
Vol. III (2d ed. 
it is stated: ‘‘Rev. Mr. Houdin having 
left an important post which he occupied 
in the Church of Rome, that of Superior 
of a Convent in Canada, and having 
been received into the communion of the 
Church of England, was appointed, in 
1753, missionary of Trenton in New Jer- 
sey; and soon laid there the foundation 
of a flourishing church, amid a people, 
who, until that period had looked upon 
its doctrines and ordinances with con- 
tempt and scorn.”’ 


On Thursday March 13th, 1800, Mr. 
Bullock, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
- sentatives, presented to the Senate, 
assigned by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, ‘‘An act supplement to 
an act for raising money by way of lot- 
- teries a Sum not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars for the purpose of completing the 
building of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Saint Augustine in the City of Phila- 
delphia. The Speaker of the Senate) 
signed said bill.—Journal of Senate. 
pp. 239. 


The bones and vase containing the 
blood of St. Quietus, a boy five years old, 
were on June Ist, 1856, by Bishop Bay- 
ley, enshrined at the altar of the Church 
of Our Lady of Grace, Hoboken, N. J. 
They were found in January, 1856, in 
the cemetery of St. Protextatus of Rome 


A correspondent of the Sacred Heart 
Review, of East Cambridge, Mass., June 
20th, 1891, in relating a visit to Ells- 
worth, Me., the scene of the assault on 
Father Bapst, says: ‘‘A few miles from 
this village lives one of the allegéd par- 
ticipants in the crime and judging from 
his present condition one; who knew the 
facts could hardly fail to {see retribution 
there. In a tumble-down shanty, over a 

till more dilapidated stable, open to the 





London, 1856, page 254’ |inclemencies of winter and the heat of 
summer; lives an old man, all aloue—his 


wife dead, his children gone, and his 
once robust form bent and twisted by 
disease. Unable to walk he drags him- 
self around in some way to wait uyon 
the life which must be indeed a burcen. 
So does the Almighty even in this world 
punish the insulters of his saints.’’ 


Concerning the attack on Louisburg, 
Nova Scotia, by the New Englanders in 
1744, The British Colonies,™by R. M. 
Martin, Div. 111, pp. 205, says: ‘In 
waging war against the Papists, many, 
doubtless, believed themselves to be 


asi\doing God a service and every means 


was used by their leaders to strengthen 
this opinion. The famous George Whit- 
field (then an itinerant preacher in New 
England) was presented by Pepperall 
with the colours and he returned them 
with the motto, ‘nil desperandum-Christo 
duces.’ Many of his followers enlisted; 
one of them, a chaplain, carried a 
hatchet on his shoulder forg the purpose 
of demolishing the images io the French 

churches; and the expedition wore the 
air of a crusade.” 


In 1759 an *‘Address of Roman Catho- 
lics of the City of Cork, Ireland, was 
presented the Lord Lieutenant, congrat- 
ulating him on the success of his Ma- 
jesty’s arms in the prosecutionSof the 





and nineteen months tater given to 
Father Cauvin by Pius IX. In July, 
1891, the relics were transferred to the 
new ‘church, Father Corrigan, pastor, by 
Bishop Wigger. The account says these 
were the first relics ever enshrined in 
this country. 


just and necessary war. ‘We hear with 
greatest indignation of the ‘threatened 
invasion of Ireland—by an enemy vainly 
flattered—in the hope of assistance here 
from the former attachments of our 
deluded predecessors.’ ’’—Dodsley’s Reg- 
ister, 1759, pp. 265. 
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Rev. Jacob Duche, Episcopalian, was 
the first Chaplain of the Continental 
Congress and opened its first session 
with prayer, the scene of which has been 
illustrated. After the Declaration of 
of Independence, when affairs began to 
— dark for the Patriot cause, Dr. 

uche began to waver. When the 
British captured Philadelphia he gave in 
his adherence to the Government and 
wrote a letter to Washington advising 
him to abandon the revolt, reminding 
him of the changein the character of 
the Congress from that of the first until 
now it was but ‘tne dregs of a Uon- 
gress.’? In the contrast uf men he said 
**Maryland no longer sends a Tilghman 
and a Protestant Carroll.”’ 

Duche wen: to England, but in 1792 
returned to Philadelphia and died here. 
He 1s buried in St. Peter’s graveyard at 
the southwest corner of Third and Pine. 
His property on the northeast corner, 
running to Union street, was confiscated 
and was bought by Hon. Wm. McKean, 
afterwards Chief Justice and Governor 
of Pennsylvania, a Presbyterian, whose 
daughter became a Catholic on April 
Sth, 1798, and two days afterwards mar- 
ried the Marquis D’Yrojo, the Spanish 
Minister. 


Except in New York towards the close 
of the seventeenth century there was 
toleration for all Protestent sects, but in 
Pennsylvania alone were Roman Catho- 
lics entitled to equal consideration. All 
Christian forms and creeds were liber- 
ally represented in Pennsylvania where 
there was as genuine religious freedom 
as exists anywhere in the United states 
to‘day.—R. G. Thwaite’s Colonies 1492- 
1750 in Epochs of American History. 


Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, presented 
@ memorial to the Governor and Council 
of Massachusetts requesting the payment 
of $200 according to a resolve of June 28 
1798, appropriating $200 per annum for 
the support of the teachers of religion 
and morality among the lndians of the 
tribes of Penobscot and Passamaquoddy, 
as he had performed that service. This 
memorial was sold Jan. 6, 1891, at the 
Leffingwell autograph collection sale for 
$2.25. Who has it now? 
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On March 6th, 1684, Benjamin Furley, 
William Penn’s Agent at Rotterdam, 
issued ‘*Explanations upon certain arti- 
cles concerning the establishment of 
Pennsylvania,”’ in which he said settlers 
will have the right of suffrage, not only 
for the election of Magistrates for the 
place where they live, but also for that 
of the members of the Council of the 
Province and the General Assembly, 
which two bodies, joined with the Gov- 
ernor, are the sovereignty and, what is 
much more, they may be cbosen to exer- 
cise some office of the community if the 
place where they live consider them 
capable of 1t, no matter what their na- 
tionality or religion. And in order that 
each may enjoy that liberty of conscience 
which is the natural right belonging to 
all men and which is so,conformable to 
the genius and character of peaceful 
people and friends of repose, it is estab- 
hshed firmly, not only that no one be 
forced to assist in any public exercise of 
religion, but also full power is given to 
each to make freely the public exercise 
of his own without meeting with any 
trouble or interference of any kind, pro- 
vided that he preters to believe in one 
eternal God, all powerful, who is the 
Creator, Preserver and Governor of the 
world, and that he fulfill all the duties 
of civil society, which he is bound to 
perform towards his fellow-citizens.— 
From Pa. Mag., No. 3, vol. VI, pp. 
319-21. 

James Read, Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 
1757, writing to Edwin Shippen at Lan- 
caster, said: 

“Tam become so unhappy—notbing 
gives me pleasure. I-nave not slept any 
since last Monday night when I heard 
it suggested that our dear duke (the best 
soldier in Europe) was defeated. I fear 
it is true. If it be so I know I can prove 
beyond a possibility of doubt that James 
stead, his wife and his children must be 
slaves. * * * Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Carolina, Georgia must 
be ruined this fall unless God Almighty 
works miraculously. Romish priests, 
German —, sling-drinking officers and 
soldiers—negroes are the bane of our 
country.”—MS. Shippen Papers, vol iii, 
in Penna. His. Soc. 
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John Reilly’s, at Columbia. was the 
first school-house in Cincinnati and the 
Northwestern Territory. Reily, a young 


man of 27, started a subscription school 
there June 2ist, 1790. Reily was an ex 
soldier who had fought at Camden, 


Guilford and Eutaw. He migrated from 
Pennsylvania to Lexington, Ky., and 
In 1791 Frances 
Dunlevy, a Virginian, 30 years old, who 
had also been a Revolutionary soldier 
and a Kentucky settler, came to Colum- 


thence to Columbia. 


bia and joined Reilly in the work of edu- 


cation, organizing a classical department 
The firm of Reily and 
Dunlevy was maintained for about two 
years when Reily withdrewand Dunlevy 
carried on the school for some years 
alone.—Venable’s Beginning of Literary 


in the school. 


Culture in Ohio, pi. 184. 


Augustine Doedat Taylor, who built 
the first church—St. Mary’s—in Chicago 
The lumber was 
brought from St. Joseph’s, Michigan. 
Mr. Taylor was born near Hartford, 
Conn., in 1796 and went to Chicago in 


died April, 1891. 


1833. He was a convert. 
ixtract from General 


the Congress: 


“In the firm persuasion, therefore, 


that the private judgment of an indi 


vidual citizen of this country is as free 
from all conventional restraints, since . 
those from Great Britain; 
thinking it infinitely wiser and safer to 
cast my confidences upon her justice and 
generosity, than to trust a monarchy too 
feeble to establish your independency, so 
perilous to her sister dominions; the 


defore the insidous offers of France 
preferred 


enemy of the Protestant faith and fraud- 


ulently avowing an affection for the lib- 
erties of mankind, while she holds her 
native sons in vassalage and chains,’’— 


Dodsley’s Register, 1780, pp. 399. 


‘*He declared that the war was a de- 
fensive one until the French jvined in 
the combination; that the Alliance had 
not been ratified by the people who had 
given no authority to conclude it nor to 
reject the conciliatory offers of Eng- 


land.”’ 


Arnold’s Ad- 
dress tothe Inhabtants of America, 
after having abandoned the Service of 
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Extract from Articles of Capitulation, 
agreed on between General Townshend 
and M. de Ramsey, Commander of 
Quebec: 

‘*That the exercise of the Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman religion shall be 
preserved, and that safe-guards shall be 
granted to the houses of the clergy and 
to the monasteries, particularly to, the 
bishop of Quebec, who, animated with 
zeal and religion and charity for the 
people of his diocese, desires to reside 
constantly in it, to exercise freely and 
with that decency which his character 
and the sacred mysteries of the Catholic 
Apostolic and Roman religion requires 
his Episcopal authority in the town of 
Quebec, wnenever he shall think proper, 
until the possession of Canada shall have 
been decided by a treaty between their 
most Chnstian and Britanic majesties. 
The free exercise of the Roman religion, 
safe-guards granted to all religivus per- 
sons, as well as to the Bishop, who shall 
be at liberty to come and exercise freely 
and with decency the functions of his 
office whenever he shall think proper, 
until the possession of Canada’shall have 
been decided between their Brittannic 
and most Christian majesties.—Dodsley’s 
Register, 1760, pp. 247. 


Duke de La Rochefocault Liancourt in 


1775 visited Albany. In his Travels 
(London ed. pp. 384) he writes: 

Some French families reside in the 
town and its vicinity; that of M. Le 
Couteux—a highly interesting name—is 
the only one whose acquaintance [ wished 
to obtain. They who are acquainted 
with this family know that it has long 
been distinguished for rectitude and tal- 
ents, as well as for a consummate know- 
ledge and punctuality in commercial 
transactions; qualities which have been, 
as it were, hereditary in it. M. Couteux, 
of Albany, is, by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all who have had any dealings 
with him. worthy of his name. His 
ideas, as wellas his expressions, carry 
some air of peculiarty; but he is good, 
obliging, honest and universally re- 
spec He is engaged in partnership 
with Mr. Quesnel, a merchant of St. 
Domingo. 
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Extract from Authentic Copy of the 
Address ard Petition presented to the 
King by the Corporation of London pre- 
vious to his Majesty signing the Bill for 
the better Government of Quebec: 

“That the Roman Catholic religion, 
which is known to be idolatrovs and 
bloody, is established by this bill, and no 
legal provision is made for the free exer- 
cise of our reformed faith, nor the secur- 
ity of our Protestant fellow-subjects of 
the Church of England in the true wor- 
ship of the Almighty God, according to 
their consciences, 

That your Majesty’s illustrious family 
was called to the throne of these king 
doms in consequence of the exclusion of 
the Roman Catholic ancient branch of 
the Stuart line, under the express stipu- 
lation that they should profess the Pro- 
testant religion, and, according to the 
oath established by the sanction of par- 
liament in the first year of the reign of 
our great deliverer, King William the 
Third, your Majesty at your coronation 
have solemnly sworn that you would, to 
the ntmost’of your power, maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed re- 
ligion established by law.— Dodsley’s 
Register, 1774, pp. 233. 


Pitt Speech, Nov. 18th. 1777, in reply 
to Lord Suffolk, who proposed to employ 
Indians against the Americans, said. 
“The immortal ancestor of this noble 
Lord in vain led his fleets against the 
Armada of Spain if these more than 
Popish cruelties are let loose against 
whom?—against your Protestant breth- 
ren. to lay waste their country, to devas- 
tate their dwellings and extirpate their 
raee and name. We turn loose these 
savage hell-humans against our brethren 
and countrymen in American of .the 
same language, laws, liberties and reli- 
gion. This awful subject, so important 
to our honor, our constitution, and our 
religion, demand the most solemn and 
effectual inquiry.’’ 


On February 14th, 1776, Rev. William 
Smith, Episcopalian, delivered a funeral 
oration in the German Calvinist Church, 
Race below Fourth, Lhiladelphia in 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHBS. 


which he said of General Montgomery’s 
expedition to Canada : 

**The Canada expedition is one of those 
measures which the enemies of the Amer- 
ican peace havivg first rendered neces- 
sary, will now strive to misconstrue into 
hostility and offenve. But when authen- 
tic proofs were obtained that a people 
proiessing a religion and subject to laws, 
different from ours, together with numer- 
ous tribes of savages, were instigated und 
preparing to .deluge our frontiers in 
blood, let God and the world judge 
whether it was an act of offence; or 
rather, whether it was not mercy to them, 
to ourselves, to the whole British empire, 
to use the means in our power for frus- 
trating the barbarous attempt. —[ Life & 
Corres., Vol, 1, 554. 


Pliny Moore of Champlain Town, 
County of Clinton, New York on June 
19th, 1767 obligated himself to give the 
Roman Catholics of Champlain ten acres 
of land, lot No. 23, First Division, or 
eighty acres of lot set apart for Canadian 
and Nova Scotia refugees when the num- 
ber of Catholics shall organize and ap- 
point Trustees within twelve months and 
that a church shall be built within ten 
years. 

Witnessed by Amasa Corbin and John 
Thayer. (Documents in Archives at 
Baltimore, Case 11, H.) Was this wit- 
ness Rev. John Thayer of Boston ? 


as has been the custom for years, 
**Pope Night”? was celebrated in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on Thursday night, Nov. 
5th, 1891. Bands of boys paraded the 
streets blowing tin horns aud carrying 
pumpkin lanterns cut into hideous faces. 
It is said that Portsmouth is the only 
place in the United States where the old 
English custom of celebrating Guy 
Fawkes’ ‘night, in remembrance of the 
discovery of the famous gunpowder plot 
is observed. 


The first architect by profession in 
Cincinnati, was Michael Scott, an Irish- 
man by birth. It was he who designed 
the plans for the old St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, on Sycamore street, on site now oc- 
cupied by St. Xavier’s Church. This 





was about the year 1824. 

















Mid Gan. 


FIRST BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Born 1761 ; Consecrated 1810; Died 1814. 


